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New Beauty In All Records 


When Played on The Brunswick 


played on The Brunswick. Tones hitherto lost are reclaimed. 


Yo will be astonished when you hear the records you know well, 


Metallic sounds are banished. The Brunswick Method of Repro- 


duction brings a new clarity, a finer quality of tone to all records. 


The Ultona Gives Wider 
Choice 


Records of any make can be played on 

e Brunswick. A simple invention— 
The Ultona—makes this possible. By a 
turn of the hand it presents the proper 
diaphragm and needle to any record— 
diamond point, sapphire ball or steel. 
It permits you tochoose your records from 
the lists of every maker. 


Another Great Feature— 
The Brunswick Amplifier 


The elimination of harsh, metallic tones 
is accomplished in The Brunswick by 
The Amplifier. It 
is a delicate, vibrant 
throat of wood, in 
which the tones are 
developed and pro- 
jected. No metal is 


used in its construction, only moulded 
holly wood. For acoustics have proved 
that metal causes the strident, twangy 
quality that has hitherto been so objec. 
tionable. 


Hear The Brunswick— 
Then Decide 


Ask any Brunswick Dealer to play 
your favorite records for you. Judge the 
merits of The Brunswick for yourself by 
making comparisons. Its superiority is 
apparent with the first hearing. 


Though The Brunswick includes many 
advantages, many improvements, it costs 


no more. It is to be had in a variety of 
styles and woods of 
The . exquisite design. 


Don’t delay hearing 
it whether ornot you 
contemplate buying 
a phonograph. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 


General Offices: CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
Manufacturers—Established 1845 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of 
United States, Mexico and Canada 


Canadian Distrib 





Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 819 Yonge Street, Toronto 
(1494) 
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Capital, Labor, Consumer 


How Can All Three Cooperate for Increased Production, a 
World Necessity? 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


(An address read for President Gompers before the convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, at New Orleans, La., September 22.) 


HE FUNCTION of advertising is now established as an essential 
T to enterprise. No idea, no principle, no commodity can serve its 

purpose until it finds its place in service. This important function 
of “‘selling,” as you advertising men generally term it, has developed into a 
profession with ethical standards, because you who are the directing leaders 
have recognized that what you seek to incorporate in the life of today must 
lead to constructive conditions in the life of tomorrow. With your idealism, 
with your difficulties, with your problems, I have a very deep sympathy. 
For years I sought to “advertise” the cause of Labor—to secure publicity 
for production problems as the workers see them and experience them as 
well as for their proposals as to those things which concern the welfare of 
the human element in production. 

In considering with you briefly, as necessitated by the limitations of a 
paper, the comprehensive subject ‘‘Capital, Labor, the Consumer—how can 
all three cooperate for increased production, a world necessity,”’ I submit 
two fundamentals: 

1. We must’ remove non-industrial conditioning influences that have 
resulted in contraction of production. 

2. We must develop within industries relationships between management 
and employes upon which cooperation for common industrial purpose is 
possible. 


1. Abnormal industrial conditions resulted from war needs and war 
(1025) 
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changes. War finance brought inflations and upward movement of prices. 
The markets of the world were disorganized, commercial exchange was 
completely demoralized—in some instances, the common carriers com- 
mandeered or destroyed. Products, sources of products, machinery, indus- 
trial equipment in many countries have been destroyed. 

Peace has not yet been declared between the nations of the world- 
Until definite terms of peace are agreed to by the leading nations of the 
world, no country can return to normal industrial conditions. Today, 
definite political boundaries do not exist between the European countries. 
The rehabilitation of production agencies can rest only upon defiaite political 
status. Many countries are bankrupt or practically bankrupt—credit 
js essential to revival of industry. Credit can be arranged only upon definite 
political surety. 

Though geographic position protected our country from the devasta- 
tion and destruction which have been the lot of continental Europe, our 
production problems are bound up with those of war-harried Europe. Finance, 
markets, production are organized on a world-basis. Prices, production 
plans are influenced by conditions in all these countries. 

The fundamental step necessary for the rehabilitation of the industrial 
fabric, not only of this country but of the world, is prompt ratification of 
the world peace treaty formulated by representatives of those nations who 
fought the war for standards of human justice and national rights. That 
treaty is not perfect, but it is our only constructive suggestion for dealing 
with some of those things which cause wars. 

The terms of the treaty provide agencies for correcting those portions 
of the treaty to which we may not give complete approval. 

The ratification of the treaty will define the economic situation and 
develop opportunity for maximum production. 

2. This opportunity leads to my second point—upon what principles 
must industry be organized to enable each plant to develop cooperation 
for increased production. This is the problem of personal relationships 
between managements and workers. Workers are not an impersonal factor 
in production as the term “Labor” is usually interpreted—workers are 
human beings whose characteristics, impulses, ambitions are exactly like 
those of all other human beings. 

Cooperation for production depends fundamentally upon good-will. 
Good-will can not be foreed—it must be earned. 

Cooperation of workers can be earaed only by those employers who 
determine with workers the terms and conditions under which production is 
carried on. The day’s work is just as big a thing in the life of the wage- 
earner as it is in the life of the employer. As a freeman, he feels the same 
right to a voice in deciding conditions and determining them. The only 
way which workers in industry may express and defénd their rights and 
interests is through organization and responsible representatives. This 
method insures a feeling of justice and constructive consideration of industrial 
problems. 

Organization leads to progress. Through orderly organization we 
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open the way to consideration of difficulties and reduce the possibilities 
for industrial disruption. In addition to providing for negotiations between 
managements and organizations of workers for the determination of those 
things which constitute the industrial agreement, managements have a 
still further responsibility if they are to secure cooperation for increased 
production. Industrial health, safety and morale are vital. As these 
problems are primarily scientific, the management must look to specialists 
for information and suggestions. In order to protect themselves against 
propaganda, individual fads and commercialism, employers should ask the 
government to supply them with uncolored data, advice and practical service 
in making their industries safe and healthful, and in dealing with technical 
employment problems. 

Workers whose physical creative power is conserved as something 
valuable not only from the production but the humanitarian standpoint, 
whose capabilities are studied in order to give them fullest opportunity 
for service, whose creative instincts are stimulated, whose valuable con- 
tributions are recognized—are workers whose production quantitatively 
and qualitatively far exceeds that of workers under autocratic control of 
industry, without adequate managerial consideration for all factors that 
affect production. 

May I digress from these fundamentals to controvert two fallacies that 
have been so frequently repeated as to be accepted by casual readers and 
hearers? It is said that requests for increases in wages necessitate increases 
in prices which increases cost of living and in return results in more wage 
demands—a vicious circle that leads to no progress. It should be remem- 
bered that wages constitute only one of the factors in production costs and 
that high labor invariably leads to labor saving machinery and improved 
production processes. High wages do not inevitably lead to the vicious 
circle. On the contrary, they have invariably resulted in constructive 
changes, beneficial to workers and resulting in increased production. This 
is vividly brought out by the contrasts in production in low wage countries 
such as China and production in high wage countries such as ours. 

The second misstatement that is frequently repeated and used to 
the discredit of wage-earners is that output is deliberately restricted by the 
organized labor movement and by limitation of hours of work. In many 
industries production is below pre-war volume and much below normal. 
This is not due to Labor but to unsettled trade conditioris, managerial policies, 
high costs of raw material. The war cut off trade intercourse and diverted 
production energies from usual channels. This volume of energy that pro- 
duces the raw material for industries will not flow unrestricted until peace 
shall have been established. 

Wage-earners, as well as employers are anxious to end this period of 
transition. We are fully conscious of the dangers—danger not only to our 
welfare and continued progress but to the whole structure of organized 
activity, political and economic. 

We have no patent solution for eliminating problems. But we main- 
tain our right to opportunities for continuously securing better conditions 
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of work. Would free men and women, breathing the spirit of this age, 
ask for less? 

The great war brought a quickening of idealism, a searching of con- 
science, and merciless scrutiny of methods and agencies, and new valuation 
of fellowship in the common task of the nation. This new spirit has its 
interpretation in the demands of workers; in the assertion that workers are 
human beings; that Labor is not a commodity but is inseparable from 
human life; that employes have a right to participate by representatives of 
their own choice, in determining conditions under which they work, and to 
participate in the formulation of policies affecting their interests and welfare. 

These formulations of rights have been submitted to the managements 
of industry and to the public. They constitute standards of justice as evolved 
by experience in the shop, the factory and the mine. Their acceptance as 
basic principles of industrial relationships between managements and employes 
alone can generate a spirit of industrial good-will necessary for cooperation 
for industrial progress. The 4,000,000 workers of America, directly repre- 
sented in the American Federation of Labor, stand ready to deal with the 
problem honestly and intelligently, and to do our part in establishing our 
national fabric upon a basis of good-will and justice. 

In the attainment of this good-will, so essential to our safety, progress 
and welfare, in the solution of the problems immediately confronting us, 
every man in whatever state in life may contribute his share. It is the 
bounden duty of every man and woman in all spheres of life to contribute 
the full share of cooperation that the achievements of our people may be 
not only maintained but the orderly progress of human right and human 
welfare in the development of real justice, freedcm, democracy, and happi 
ness assured for all time to come. 





There are no means whereby the workers can obtain and maintain fair 
wages except through trade union effort. Therefore economic organization 
is paramount to all their othe: activities. 

Organization of the workers leads to better wages, fewer working hours, 
improved working conditions; it develops independence, manhood and char- 
acter; it fosters tolerance and real justice and makes for a constantly grow- 
ing better economic, social and political life for the burden-bearing masses. 

In countries where wages are best, the greatest progress has been made 
in economic, social and political advancement, in science, art, literature, 
education, and in the wealth of the people generally. All low wage-paying 
countries contrasted with America is proof for this statement. 

The American standard of life must be maintained and improved. The 

value of wages is determined by the purchasing power of the dollar. There 
is no such thing as good wages when the cost of living in decency and com- 
fort equals or exceeds the wages received There must be no reduction in 
wages; in many instances wages must be increased. 
32 ~The workers of the nation demand a living wage for all wage earners, 
skilled or unskilled—a wage which will enable the worker and his family to 
live in health and comfort, provide a competence for illness and old age, and 
afford to all the opportunity of cultivating the best that is within man- 
kind.— A. F. of L. Reconstruction Program. 














The Bureau of Standards and Industrial 
Standardization 


By E. B. Rosa, Chief Physicist 


NE of the most interesting public 
O institutions in Washington is the 

Bureau of Standards, the buildings 
and grounds of which are shown in the 
accompanying picture as they were photo- 
graphed recently from an airplane by one 
of the staff. The Bureau is located just 
north of Cleveland Park, a few hundred 
yards from the home of President Gompers. 
It occupied two buildings on this site 
between 1904 and 1910, since which its 
growth has been rapid and now there are 
about a dozen buildings, the last and largest 
of which is only recently completed. 

The Bureau of Standards is one of the 
largest bureaus of the Department of 
Commerce, which was the Department 
of Commerce and Labor until the Depart- 
ment of Labor was established in 1913 
as a separate department. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce might be called the 
Department of Commerce and Industry, 
inasmuch as the subjects with which it is 
concerned belong as much to manufactures 
and industry as to commerce, as the word 
is ordinarily used. Workingmen and the 
public generally are vitally concerned these 
days with the problems of quantity and 
quality in trade and commerce, and with 
efficiency and productiveness in the in- 
dustries. Every one of the ten divisions 
of the Bureau of Standards is concerned 
with these questions. 

The Bureau is the custodian of the 
standards of weights and measures, such 
as are used in commerce and industry, 
and of the standards employed in the 
measurement of electricity, heat, light, 
chemistry, and in all branches of engineering. 
it supplies the standards of weights and 
measures to all the states and to manu- 
facturers, and sends its test cars over the 
country to test the track scales that weigh 
commodities in car lots, and mine scales 
that weigh the output of mines. It measures 
temperatures from the lowest produced 
by artificial means, more than 400° F. 
below zero, to the highest furnace tempera- 
tures, thousands of degrees above ordi- 
nary temperatures, and calibrates the in- 
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struments employed in such measurements. 
It measures all kinds of optical quantities 
and tests and investigates mi ’ 
telescopes, polariscopes, and 
many other kinds of optical instruments. 
It measures electricity and magnetism 
and tests all kinds of electrical instru- 
ments—scientific, engineering and com- 
mercial. It investigates the phenomena 
of radio telegraphy and tests the many 
kinds of instruments used in radio com- 
munication and in navigation. It investi- 
gates chemical problems and furnishes 
certaia standard chemicals for use in 
analyses. 

Another important kind of standardi- 
zation work has to do with tests of quality, 
both of natural products and of manu- 
factured articles. The government buys 
enormous quantities of supplies on com- 
petitive bids. Paper, ink, leather and 
rubber goods, textiles, paints, oils and 
varnishes, electrical supplies, cement and 
building materials, and numerous other 
materials are bought on carefully drawn 
specifications and deliveries are checked by 
suitable tests. This not only insures the 
government receiving what it wants and 
what it pays for, but in many cases the 
government’s work tends to standardize 
the industry and so help the public. 

Another kind of standardization work is 
concerned with standards of performance 
of instruments and machines, not merely 
for the sake of purchase specifications 
for use by the government, but for the 
sake of classification and fixing the per- 
formance of types. Such standards are 
especially useful to engineers, designers 
and manufacturers. Much of this work is 
done by committees of engineering societies, 
and the Bureau of Standards cooperates 
actively with many such committees. Stand- 
ards for engines, machine tools, electrical 
machines, electric and gas lamps, dry cells 
and storage batteries, heating apparatus 
and many other appliances have been or 
may be standardized with respect to their 
performance. 

Standards of practice and of industrial 
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process give rise to still another important 
kind of standardization work. In _ the 
public utilities, we have standards of gas 
service and standards of electric service 
which are adopted by cities or state public 
utility commissions. The Bureau has given 
a great deal of attention to the methods of 
testing gas and gas service, and also to 
questions of electrical service and how to 
specify and test it, and its publications 
are considered standard on these subjects. 
It is now preparing some publications 
on systems of telephony and how to specify 
good telephone service under different 
conditions. The Bureau has made an 
extensive study of methods of reducing 
electrolysis damage due to street railway 
currents, and some other similar problems. 

The Bureau has done considerable work 
in standardizing electrical construction and 
practice for the purpose of reducing acci- 
dents to workmen and to the general 
public, and has prepared the National 
Electrical Safety Code. It has also done 
some work on industrial accidents and the 
preparation of national industrial safety 
codes. This is a matter of enormous im- 
portance to Labor. More than 500,000 
industrial accidents occur each year, serious 
enough to come before compensation com- 
missions, and 20,000 of these are fatal. 
It is much more important to prevent 
accidents than merely to pay for them 
and it is usually less expensive. The 
state industrial commissions are alive to 
the importance of this work, and workers 
everywhere are greatly interested in it. 
A fuller account of this work will appear 
in the next number of this journal. 

The Bureau did a great deal of experi- 
mental work during the war for the War 
and Navy Departments. Indeed, the greater 
part of its activities for two years were of a 
military character. The number of em- 
ployes of the Bureau during this period in- 
creased from about 500 to over 1,000, besides 
several hundred officers and men from the 
Army and Navy detailed to the Bureau 
for scientific and engineering work. As 
is well known, the war was in many re- 
spects a scientific war, and the Army and 
Navy felt the need of the utmost resources 
of the scientific bureaus of the government 
as well as of the universities and industrial 
laboratories. None rendered more valu- 
able service than the Bureau of Standards, 
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and none was carried on more actively or 
more efficiently. Now that the war is 
over, many of these investigations are 
being continued, for they afford information 
of the utmost value in making the Army 


and Navy more efficient. Some are to 
promote efficiency in business matters, 
utilizing money and materials to better 
advantage. Some are to promote efficiency 
in technical matters, to give better armament 
and to operate and control it more per- 
fectly. There is no question about the 
enormous importance to the Army and 
Navy of technical investigations of the 
kind carried out at the Bureau of Standards. 
So long as hundreds of millions of dollars 
are spent every year to keep the Army and 
Navy on an effective footing, so long will 
investigations tending to show how to do 
things as economically and efficiently as 
possible be of great importance. 

With the reorganization of the industries 
on a peace footing and especially with 
rising costs of labor and commodities, 
it is necessary to improve industrial proc- 
esses as much as possible. Wastes of 
material and time must be reduced, and 
production increased, if production costs 
are to increase more slowly than wages, 
which of course everyone wants to see. 
The war has stimulated research to a 
wonderful degree, and manufacturers realize 
more than ever the possibilities of savings 
and advances by standardization and re- 
search. The Bureau of Standards was 
established among other things to cooperate 
with the industries on these very lines, 
and it is now doing and planning to do thore 
than ever before. This should result in 
greater benefits to labor and to the public 
generally than to manufacturers them- 
selves, for, generally speaking, the extra 
cost of manufacturing due to rising costs 
of labor and materials, are handed on to the 
consumers, sometimes with considerable 
additions in the way of margins on the 
extra costs. Hence, industrial research 
for the purpose of reducing production 
costs and increasing the efficiency of labor 
should be encouraged by all. There is no 
antagonism between capital and _ labor, 
or between the rich and the poor, in the 
matter of promoting industrial efficiency. 
If the costs of production are needlessly 
high, and the quantity of production need- 
lessly low because of a lack of standardi- 
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zation, there is less on the average to dis- 
tribute between capital and labor, and 
hence a lower average wage to workers and 
a less degree of comfort for those who must 
live upon their weekly earnings. 

The American Engineering Standards 
Committee has recently been formed to 
promote engineering and industrial stand- 
ardization. Its membership is made up 
of representatives of a number of national 
engineering societies and government de- 
partments. Its function is to coordinate 
standardization work and*to approve the 
standards prepared by various competent 
bodies. It is expected that this move- 
ment will yield results of the greatest 
practical value, not only to the industries 
as such but to labor and the general public. 
It will also greatly facilitate international 
standardization, which in turn will pro- 
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mote foreign commerce and good inter. 
national relations. 

One of the most important causes of the 
high cost of living is the excessive cost of 
distribution of commodities. Because of 
this, manufactured articles frequently cost 
the user double the cost of production or 
even more. This is no doubt often due to 
profiteering; but the lack of standardiza- 
tion, which results in many needless sizes 
and styles, greater stocks and the larger 
capital investment required of jobbers and 
retailers, greatly increases the cost of dis. 
tribution. It also greatly increases con- 
struction costs, as in building operations. 
It seems probable that standardization 
carried out systematically, with the dis- 
tinct object of reducing waste and elimi- 
nating needless labor and useless expense, 
would so reduce costs and stabilize industry as 
to be of incalculable benefit to the public. 





Industrial Losses 


BERNARD J. NEWMAN 
Consulting Hygienist, U. S. Public Health Service 


NDUSTRIAL work as directed in this 
country today is wasteful. With all the 
inventive genius of the American—for 
the records of the Patent Office show twice 
the output in inventions of any other nation— 
the fact remains that production is un- 
necessarily costly. There are reasons for 
this inherent in the factory system as now 
managed. But there are other reasons which 
arise out of a false economic hypothesis as 
to the essential requirements of cheap pro- 
duction. The two main items upon which 
plant managements, seeking to reduce 
costs, have concentrated their attention 
have been raw materials and wage rates, 
with the major attention given to the later. 
Most industrial controversies arise out of 
wage questions. And yet there is enough 
waste in plant management today to permit 
the payment of a living wage to all workers 
and to grant to capital a fair return on its 
investment. It is to the interest of labor 
to urge a stoppage in this leakage with the 
consequent salvage of wasteful expendi- 
tures, as a prerequisite to any proposed 
adjustment of wages if such adjustment will 
deny to the workers a living wage. To 


anyone interested in the problem of in- 
dustrial hygiene, certain items of this loss 
stand out conspicuously. It is estimated, 
on the basis of numerous surveys into 
sickness among workers, that every year 
industry in the United States loses through 
illness about 280,000,000 working days. 
This represents the productive capacity of 
one million workers working an entire 
year each. More than half this loss is un- 
necessary and is due to preventable causes, 
some of which are traceable to inefficient 
health work in industrial communities, and 
more of which are due to working conditions 
which injure health. 

This absentee rate due to sickness does not 
represent the full loss to industry resulting 
from absenteeism. Independent of the legal 
holidays and without considering the season- 
able trades which would raise the rate much 
higher, absenteeism for all causes runs from 
60 per cent to 300 per cent more in different 
plants. Thus one establishment from which 
accurate records have been obtained from 
the time sheets shows an absentee rate of 
10,450 days lost per year per 1,000 workers; 
another shows a rate of 31,860 days per 1,000 
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workers; a third shows a rate of 19,310 
days lost per 1,000 employees, while a 
fourth records 21,410 days lost per 1,000 
employes. Although the daily time sheet 
contained the records here noted, yet the 
management in no case had taken the record 
off and did not know the drain of such absen- 
teeism. Few industrial plants tabulate 
their records and fewer still interpret them 
when they have been collected. Directing 
a large force of engineers and medical men 
in plant surveys for the past year I have been 
impressed with the lack of familiarity shown 
by plant managers with the losses resulting 
from a lack of continuity of employment. 
Cost engineering has apparently disregarded 
the big human factor introduced by hazard- 
ous and obnoxious trades and processes 
which cause accidents and sickness and has 
neglected as well those personnel problems 
which, lacking attention, increase absent- 
eeism and contribute prominently to labor 
turnover—a costly inattention in that th 
production capacity of the plant during 
operation is not utilized, production proc- 
esses being slowed up when the progress 
of materials is interfered with, because green 
hands are on the job or because production 
in a particular line is stopped pending the 
return of the worker. In the relatively few 
instances where these factors have been 
taken cognizance of and provisions made 
to reduce turnover, sickness and absenteeism, 
the determination of the saving resulting 
thereby could not be estimated because such 
a program was a part of a larger program 
involving the introduction of a more demo- 
cratic principle in shop policies and manage- 
ment. 

It is to the interest of both the employer 
and the employe to eliminate the causes 
which produce sickness and absenteeism; 
to the employer because he can ill afford to 
have the cost of production increased; to 
the employe because he can not afford the 
wages lost nor the medicine and doctor’s 
bills incurred, let alone the more remote 
but certain effect of an increase in the cost 
of living. No item of cost in production is 
borne alone by the manufacturer; he passes 
it, or as much of it as the market will stand, 
on to the consumer. The workers form a 
large percentage of the consumers. Both 
are injured when the supply equals or runs 
short of the demand, thereby permitting 
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the profiteer to corner the market and to 
force prices still farther up. 

It is to the best interest of labor to see 
that a provision is incorporated in all agree- 
ments made with plants calling for the in- 
stallation of the latest improvements which 
will reduce the number and severity of 
occupational health hazards. Just as it is 
to labor’s interest to insist upon a reduction 
of the mechanical hazards. The toll in 
suffering and financial loss from mechanical 
hazards and carelessness alone, approximat- 
ing in deaths annually about an eighth of a 
million persons and in serious injuries about 
2,000,000 more, is too great to be accepted 
with complacency or indifference. 

The effect of all processes in industry upon 
the health of the workers has not been 
determined. In approximately 126 proc- 
esses dust is alleged to be a health hazard, 
while in 650 processes, poisons are to be 
guarded against. For most of these definite 
engineering and other preventive measures 
are determinable. Where such installations 
have not been made the plant is alone to 
blame for every injury and every case of 
poisoning occurring therein not resulting 
from carelessness on the part of the employe. 
Moreover personal service facilities of a 
sanitary character in adequate ratio to the 
number of employes are not fads but 
definite aids to the maintenance of health. 
Insignificant as it may seem to those not 
working on health problems, the placement 
and upkeep of such facilities are also closely 
related to the maintenance of health. 

However, it avails little if the employer 
installs safety devices or provides personal 
service equipment to reduce hazards, if the 
worker fails to make use of such. The most 
difficult problem in the promotion of indus- 
trial hygiene is how to overcome the reckless- 
ness of workers who through long exposure 
to occupational hazards have become blunted 
to their danger and object to the use of safe- 

ards because they may in some instances 
cause inconvenience. Experience is a valu- 
able teacher, but where the effect of such 
experience is upon the delicate mechanism 
of the human body or brain the correct 
interpretation of it can not be made by 
one untrained in physiology, medicine and 
kindred sciences. Hence the unreliability 
of the witness who so glibly states that “I 
have worked here for 20 years and have not 
been made sick; there is no harm in this 
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job.” Industry today, with the increased 
responsibility forced upon it by changed 
world trade conditions, can ill afford to 
ignore industrial sanitation and its indices, 
sickness, absenteeism, and labor turnover; 


and the industrial worker can still less 
afford to be indifferent toward or superior 
to the use of safeguards provided or which 
should be provided for his protection and 
for the increase of his efficiency. 





Unemployment Within Employment 


By Morris LLEWELLYN COOKE 
Consulting Engineer, Philadelphia 


HOULD you ask me to iiame the three 
greatest obstacles to a well-ordered 
industry in the U. S. A. in the year 

1919, I would aaswer: First, unemployment; 
second, unemployment; and third, unem- 
ployment. Of course there are numerous 
varieties of unemployment, each having a 
different causation. But for the purposes 
of this article all unemployment—the total 
by which the world fails to work “‘full time’’ 
—may be divided into two parts or classes. 
Into the first we put all lost time due to 
being ‘‘out of a job” and into the second all 
the time lost for any reason—such as 
temporary lay-off or even waiting at the 
machine because of temporary lack of work 
—while having ajob. To this latter kind of 
unemployment I have given the name 
“Unemployment within Employment.” Pass 
the term along! It has a meaning. It asks 
a question. Some day the abuses and in- 
efficiencies which the term summarizes will 
carry a challenge to every red-blooded 
manufacturer in America. ‘‘Unemployment 
within Employment” has nothing to do with 
the much overworked term “labor turn- 
over.” The fields covered by these two 
terms are absolutely separate and distinct. 

The industrial world is quite convinced 
that the greatest economic losses attribu- 
table to unemployment are those which 
occur between jobs, such as are inevitable 
for instance in the case of migratory agri- 
cultural workers. But there are reasons 
for believing that the economic loss due to 
unemployment of this class is a relatively 
small percentage of the total and that the 
principal unemployment waste is due to our 
inability to keep continuously engaged those 
who are supposed to have jobs and to be 
“regularly” employed—at least as “‘regu- 
larly’ as the nature of the industry and the 
skill of the management will permit. 


“Unemployment within employment” js 
largely the problem of the individual plant. 
Panics, depressions, droughts, wars and 
other so-called acts of God can be ascribed 
as the reasons for an inability to give jobs 
to people. But it is a bit more difficult to 
““pass the buck”’ of responsibility for keep. 
ing employed full time those who have been 
given a job and are therefore technically 
or otherwise still on the payroll. To elimi- 
nate or at least to minimize this “ Unen- 
ployment within employment” would appear 
to be one of the master tasks of management 
and one which must be met before we can 
realize any genuine science in industry. 
We must work on the theory that ‘“ Unen- 
ployment within employment” is not only 
controllable but that any considerable per- 
centage of it may be taken as a sure indica- 
tion of bad management. It has been my 
observation that those employers who as- 
sume the responsibility for giving steady en- 
ployment are usually not only able to provide 
it but find it profitable to do so. I have 
seen many causes of ‘‘ Unemployment within 
employment” attacked and never have seen 
one that could not be conquered. 

Before we get very far in the scientific 
study of any subject we discover the need 
for some means of making measurements. 
So it is in the study of “‘Unemployment 
within employment.’’ We need some for 
nula or expression or device by which we cai 
measure the amount of unemployed time 
of those who have jobs. Such a mechanism 
will enable us to rate the performance d 
individual employers in this respect, to 
evaluate the results achieved in different 
industries in providing steady work and evel 
to contrast the experience of different 
industrial communities in this matter. ‘In 
applying this test we should be able 
determine the record made in any givel 
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period of time—a day, a week, a month, 
a season or a year. The formula should be 
so exact as to include lay-offs of a few 
minutes or a few hours as well as of days 
and of weeks. The result should indicate 
the total lay off whether due to lack of 
materials or orders, absenteeism, machinery 
out of repair or for any other cause what- 
soever. The utility of such a measuring 
stick and its absolute necessity as the 
promoter of good management leads me to 
predict that the industrial engineers who 
are now at work on the problem will speedily 
secure a satisfactory answer. 

The term labor turnover as generally used 
has a rather indefinite relation to the matter 
of “hirings” and “separations.” This term 
has been in more or less common use for a 
decade and its significance is still somewhat 
enshrouded in mystery. It seems to be 
gradually drifting toward a commonly 
recognized standard. The more recent 
mathematical expressions for labor turn- 
over represent efforts to have the term mean 
the same thing the world over. The term 
is cited now only as an illustration of the 
kind of an expression which may be devel- 
oped to measure “Unemployment within 
employment” or the degree of intermittency 
which accompanies employment in any 
given plant, district or industry during any 
period of time. For the lack of a better 
name let us call this the ‘Continuity of 
Employment Score.”’ 

This ‘Continuity of Employment Score”’ 
may take the form of a percentage resulting 
from a formula as in the case of labor turn- 
over. Or it may take the form of a base- 
ball score card from which other standards 
such as batting and fielding averages are 
derived. The workers themselves are not 
specially interested in labor turnover and 
this whether the record be good or bad. 
But they are deeply and vitally interested 
as to whether they have “steady jobs’”’ and 
as to just how “‘steady”’ they are. Herein 
lies the significance of the “Continuity of 
Employment Score” to the workers. If this 
score could be posted up over the entrance 
of every manufacturing plant the applicant 
for work would know how steady a job he 
or she was securing and would pass up the 
employer with a bad score. 

It is probable that in most industries the 
record now being made in this matter of 
affording steady work is on the average 


not over 70 per cent. Given this per- 
centage of accomplishment it then becomes 
necessary to divide up the percentage of 
failure (100 per cent less 70 per cent equals 
30 per cent) as between the various con- 
tributing causes. Such a record might 
conceivably be divided as follows: 

5 per cent lack of materials. 

“ “inefficient routing. 

absenteeism. 
no orders. 
breakdowns in machinery. 
lack of balance as between 

departments. 
miscellaneous. 


POW > 


1 “cc “ce 


30” = 06 «(total 

In our analysis of causes we can not 
afford to stop here. Such items as “ab- 
senteeism,’’ “breakdowns in machinery,” 
etc., should be further subdivided until 
the various changes by which improve- 
ments can be brought about are clearly 
determined. As soon as reasonable forms 
of performance are established it will be a 
much easier task to put the necessary pres- 
sure for improvement on those who are 
making bad records in this all-important 
matter of providing steady employment. 

It would appear that if researches such 
as this are planned and resolutely carried 
out that wild fluctuations in the number of 
employes in any given establishment will 
become more and more inconsistent with 
making a good record in this matter of 
“Unemployment within employment.” We 
seem to be approaching the time when the 
most efficient manufacturer will be the 
one who will come the nearest to giving 
absolutely steady and continuous employ- 
ment to a reasonably static number of 
employes. Such an employer will be loathe 
to take orders which will require the taking 
on of temporary employes and will seek 
to so arrange orders in hand as to even the 
load and so provide a balance of work such 
as will keep a normal staff fully engaged. 
I should also expect that a more intensive 
study of “Unemployment within employ- 
ment” would lead to the keeping of quarterly 
and annual payrolls for all employes. Only 
the workers know the stories such pay rolls 
would tell. 

The bearing of such data as would be 
obtained from keeping ‘Continuity of 
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Employment Scores” on industrial in- 
surance will be obvious. An ideal unem- 
ployment insurance system for any in- 
dustry would appear to be one which would 
take care of what might be called the irre- 
ducible minimum of unemployment. But 
if such unemployment as results from bad 
management and inefficient planning is 
to be remedied by good management and 
efficient planning simply to cover it up with 
insurance benefits would be to put a premium 
on inefficiency. We may have to come to 
unemployment insurance of this kind. But 
if we do it will be a severe indictment of 
American industrial management and a 
heavy toll will be exacted of American 
industry because of our failure. 

In conclusion I want to ask the workers 
with hand and brain in two fairly typical 
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industries—mining and clothing—as to what 
would be the value of a record of all stop- 
pages for all causes kept both by totals and 
in detail. A graphical record of the “Un- 
employment within employment”’ in these 
two industries would in the opinion of the 
writer lead to revolutionary changes in 
method. To this task we must devote 
whatever energy is needed to accomplish 
an altogether satisfactory result. 

To increase production is the world’s 
most urgent problem. The development 
of methods by which the largest number 
of people can be kept fully occupied during 
proper working hours seems to afford the 
most promising line of attack. No one 
profits from unemployment. In its elimi- 
nation the employer, the employe and the 
public can heartily cooperate. 





Wages and Some Industrial Fallacies 


WILLIS WISLER 


UR present critical condition in in- 
dustry is due almost wholly to labor’s 
new self-assertion. It is hardly 

necessary to enter into the many reasons 
for this new self-assertion of labor. We 
know its sudden growth has been fostered 
by the war. Great emergencies have a 
levelling effect; artificial barriers can not 
stand up at such times. It is not so much 
what labor has done that distrubs employers 
as what it is emboldened to suspect. 

Under autocracy this new mood of chal- 
lenge must lead to some form of protest. 
The caste that strives to impose its control 
upon labor must either justify itself by 
leadership, it must stand aside, or it must 
establish itself by violence. 

The musket made the medieval peasant 
more deadly than his lanced and plumed 
overlord, and by this fact it marked the 
passing of a social order. Trained intelli- 
gence may be now about to repeat the event. 

If rule by caste, high or low, shall ever 
come upon the United States it can only 
be by the creation of caste lines imposed 
by an ill-advised industrial Bourbonism. 
The degree of fear an employer of men ex- 
presses concerning the menace of “‘radical- 
ism” in this country is a fair index of his 
real autocratic intent and ideals. 


Men, however, who are familiar with the 
spectacle of their fellows rising from the 
ranks of wage-earners to places of the highest 
affluence and esteem, can have no intention 
to tear down the golden ladder of opportu- 
nity. The most passing comparison must 
show the very real differences between our 
conditions and those of Europe. The very 
elements making for success of radicalism 
abroad are until now happily lacking here. 

There is, however, a condition—though 
not a fact—of caste that threatens. It 
grows out of a shrewd though perhaps mis- 
taken conviction on both sides that soli- 
darity is the best protection. 

While the American is a wage-earner he 
senses the advantages he has in collective 
bargaining. In solidarity he sees his defense 
— the monopoly of jobs in the hands of 

e employers. 

The employer, too, compels solidarity 
so far as he can by keeping labor in the 
“laboring class.” He must look with scant 
favor on his employe climbing out of the 
wage and vocational limitations he has 
tried to fix at the hiring moment. 

Yet both violate solidarity when oppor- 
tunity offers. The wage-earner becomes 
an employer if he can do so. The employer 
recruits his executives necessarily, for the 
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most part, “from the ranks.” Thus with 
us “solidarity” in the old world sense is a 
technique of industrial strategy rather than 
a social fact that can be physically perpet- 
uated. 

Behind this technique of industrial strat- 
egy is functioning a bread and butter 
philosophy. Perhaps it were better to say 
a “bread and butter opportunism.” Organ- 
ized labor in America is essentially prag- 
matic; it gets all it can whenever it can. 
I am speaking now as a layman. I shall 
surely not attempt to speak for organized 
labor. But there has certainly been no 
stampede to any philosopho-political pro- 
gram such as we are fond of attributing to 
English labor. 

Here in America we are transients in labor 
—at least we so love toassume. We require 
no political upheaval to break our way 
through economic barriers. We ask only 
to be decently comfortable and self-respect- 
ing while we tarry at the bench or at the 
machine. Only men reconciled to no escape 
by industrial effort grow urgent and evolve 
philosophies. 

Philosophies in the industrial field are 
apt to be after-thoughts. In America they 
furnish food for diverting and self-satisfying 
diseussion. In Russia philosophy is invoked 
to rationalize to the world facts that require 
an economic rather than a philosophic 
interpretation. A starving man is propelled 
toward theft and violence by no philo- 
sophical consideration. In England there is 
less economic urgency, more political op- 
portunity. Therefore, there is more of the 
leisure that invites philosophical thought. 

Out of all this activity of the wage-earning 
classes in many lands comes the exchange 
of knowledge; notes are compared, a variety 
of industrial defects are exposed in the glare 
of an international publicity. The unavoid- 
able result must be an equalization to the 
best of the expectation of labor all over the 
world. 

It is our good fortune to represent in the 
eyes of the world of labor that best standard. 
When American wages and standards of 
working and of living conditions shall have 
become—through international knowledge— 
world standards, the day of American ex- 
ploitation of foreign labor and the American 
use of foreign labor as American labor’s 
competitor will have passed. The fortunes 


-of American industry must rest on some other 


basis than the misfortune of any group of 
workers. 

For the accomplishment of this - great 
project, the world enfranchisement of labor, 
the machinery is now in the making. An inter- 
national labor congress can concentrate, by 
centralization, the energies and intelligence 
of labor. Universality of knowledge will 
level up the workers of all nations. And for 
this project America is well fitted to furnish 
the sanest leadership—a leadership which 
it will be hoped will not attempt to create 
a fictitious dignity of labor by the perpetua- 
tion of a caste, but which will insist on 
decent living and unobstructed opportunity 
for wage-earners on the sole basis of their 
being human beings. 

All that sincere persons, who differ im 
opinion, need do to come to agreement is to: 
argue their difference sufficiently. The- 
reason most controversies end in protracted: 
antagonism is that they have not beem 
carried to the essential limits of definition— 
the coincidence of meaning in the fact has 
not been reached. 

One of the commonest faults is classifica- 
tion by coincident phenomena. A good 
illustration of this is the resentment of 
organized labor against the physical ex- 
aminations of new employes. Physical ex- 
aminations:of applicants has been sometimes 
used by employers or their agents to exclude 
so-called “‘trouble makers.” Therefore, phy- 
sical examination of new employes needs 
to be abolished? Surely we are capable of 
better reasoning than that. It is not the 
physical examination that is bad, but the 
misuse of this sound precaution for dis- 
criminatory purposes. 

This kind of loose reasoning has done 
much harm. It seems as though this kind 
of reasoning has placed organized labor at a 
disadvantage with regard also to industrial 
representation. The condemnation by organ- 
ized labor should have been not against 
industrial representation, because much of 
it is specious, but it should have been 
against the obstruction of absolute freedom 
of suffrage and against the sinister emascu- 
lation of its legislative function. 

The real ground for objection by American 
organized labor to industrial representation 
is better indicated in its reference to these 
industrial representation plans as “Com- 
pany or Employer Unions.” It is fairly 
evident that organized labor has all along 
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felt sure of an essential insincerity on the 
part of American employers. 

The American Federation ‘of Labor, it 
seems, fears that once American organized 
labor has been disorganized and rendered 
pliant by the quasi liberality of industrial 
representation plans outside of unions, then 
—so say the leaders of organized labor— 
the wage-earner will again find himself 
alone and stripped of his defenses in the 
_perpetual wage war. 

This may be so, but it might well work 
the other way. Company unions, subjected 
to oppression, might well make common 
cause with other company unions in their 
industry and so again coalesce into a na- 
tional organization with its hands well 
trained and gripping the very vitals of their 
industries. 

Organized labor might well give this 
possibility its closest thought. By capturing 
all genuine works committees and destroy- 
ing the rest it would have gained access to 
the essentials of wages, hours, working con- 
ditions, and to economic policies through a 
door which the employer himself has opened 
to labor. Thus, organized labor might 
recoup the poor strategy which let employers 
strip its crafts of their monopoly of that 
trade skill which employers, by experts and 
research and vestibule schools, have shrewdly 
made their property. In the resultant specta- 
cular rise of the semi-skilled—the great 
menace to craft unionism—should have been 
read the ominous handwriting on the wall. 

Organized labor may be distrustful of the 
employer’s disposition to respect the rights 
of his employe, but they seem to be no less 
distrustful of the employe’s ability to safe- 
guard his rights. The employer, they say, 
has access to experts—trained men to ad- 
vise him. Why, then, shall the employe be 
denied a like opportunity to avail himself 
of the organized skill the unions can supply 
to him? Merely to enfranchise a worker 
does not automatically endow him with 
political competency. To elevate him to 
the office of works representative does not 
assure to his associates, ipso facto, adequate 
representation. But let us bear in mind that 
this initial inexperience will pass with time 
and use and that employers may find them- 
selves in time matched eye to eye with men 
who can effectively demand from them 
genuine leadership or retirement. 

The facile assumption of the equality of 
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labor and capital, of employe and employer, 
is prima facie untenable. If this were true 
there would hardly be employes. Nor are 
their interests at all so mutual as our popular 
platitude would assume. There is, to be 
sure, a common interest in the creation of 
wealth, but in its distribution there can be 
little of mutuality. Until some equitable 
distribution, accepted on both sides, by a 
common compromise agreement or because 
of an inescapable accuracy of apportion- 
ment, this distribution must be governed 
by the relative strength and the effective 
force applied on each side. 

Managerial skill at the point where plan- 
ning meets production is the supreme strate- 
gic point in future industry. The forces 
which shall control the production execu- 
tives who, directly supervising labor, trans- 
late plan into product, are the forces that 
can control industry. Employers already 
have sensed this and they are hastening 
to bind to them these minor executives by 
developing foremen’s training courses. 

It is about this participation in manage- 
ment and in the division of the wealth 
produced in the industry that the impending 
industrial contest must revolve. — Profit 
sharing can not satisfy this contest. The 
fallacy of profit sharing lies deeper than its 
mistaken psychology, deeper than its in- 
consistency in not sharing deficits, deeper 
than its assessing on the worker in reduced 
dividends losses usually beyond the effect 
of his individual enterprise and industry; 
it lies in an intrinsic dishonesty. Many em- 
ployers, moved by the most honest inten- 
tion, have been perplexed at the general and 
apparently increasing distaste among their 
employes for profit sharing systems. 

In large measure this disfavor rests in an 
instinctive resentment against the assump- 
tion by the employer in such plans of priority 
of claim on all surplus over the cost of 
production. The employer by granting 
profit sharing takes credit for a special 
virtue. To the laborer this must often 
smack of that benevolence of the robber 
who graciously makes to his victim a gift 
from part.of the spoils. 

There are arguments for deferred wages, 
but for profit sharing—except under a real 
partnership—none that are economically 
sound. The conviction of the worker that 
wages have been curtailed to effect the 
dividend is, so far as the economic fact is 
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concerned, a correct view. That such is the 
intention of the employer—either to cover 
poor management or to keep down the 
current wage scale—may sometimes be true. 
But even if it were not true the fact would 
remain that any attempt to solve the wage 
problem by a “profit-sharing system’’ is 
clear proof of a complete misconception of 
the meaning of wages. 

Adam Smith, back in the eighteenth 
century, established the cost of living as the 
controlling factor in the law of supply and 
demand in labor. There are modifying fac- 
tors, such as working conditions and sales 
prices, but in. the main, in actual shop 
practice, little improvement on Adam Smith 
has yet been made. 

When the mechanistic theory of labor 
came in with Taylor, Emerson, and the 
“efficiency school,”’ the employers of labor 
who became adherents of the school of 
management proceeded confidently upon 
the scientific concept that labor is a com- 
modity. 

So far as labor is a factor to be applied 
to production like power, and materials, 
and overhead, they were consistent. The 
real error lay in not distinguishing between 
labor as a complex of applied force to be 
released by a human self-determining being, 
and value released by an inert and non- 
sentient mechanism. Even so, labor owes 
much to this scientific management move- 
ment. It replaced the old concept of labor 
as a chattel, with wages a grudging conces- 
sion, by the idea of labor as a commodity 
to be purchased at market rates. Produc- 
tion replaced time, and wages—of necessity 
under their system—became an incentive 
rather than a concession. 

This, while improving the status of the 
worker, still fell as far short as ever of the 
real meaning of wages. For all their bold 
pretension to science, nothing could be more 
crudely unscientific than scientific manage- 
ment’s interpretation of the meaniag of 
wages. The direct ratio between the worker's 
actual contribution to the value of the prod- 
uct and his wage they failed to recognize. 

To point out that time and motion study 
assumed such a ratio does not answer this 
criticism because it is not in any analysis 
of work into its elements. that sucha ratio 
is established, but in the true evaluation 
of the work performed. In» competitive 
products, where profits are:slight,-some such 


‘is that which is his own. 
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ratio may occur but hardly by any con- 
sciously deliberate purpose. 

The efficiency engineer, persisting in his 
misconception of wages, tried by the intro- 
duction of welfare work to build up the 
necessary good-will which the mere stimuli ’ 
of bonuses and premiums could not evoke 
Against this there rose inevitably the same 
unreasoning but proper resentment workers 
feel against profit sharing. Something that 
was their own was being withheld to be 
presented to them in the guise of special 
reward or benevolence. Wage-earners felt 
deceived and injured even when they knew 
their employers were well intentioned. 

What the wage earner of today wants 
If he seems to be 
asking for a great deal more it is in part 
because he is human, and in part because 
he is ill informed; not necessarily ill informed 
by agitators and extremists, but ill informed 
in the past by employers and capitalists. 
So assiduously have these “Captains of 
Industry” paraded their parlor magic of 
finance and administration that the ground- 
lings, too well befooled, now clamor for the 
materialization into their own hands and 
pockets of the mysteriously conjured coin 
and rabbits! These impressive gentlemen 
may have to do more than merely brandish 
their empty silk hats and turn back their 
cuffs—they may have to submit, with such 
good grace as they can muster, to a rather 
horny handed and thorough searching. 

It will be no easy matter for management 
to live down the indiscretions of its capitalis- 
tic associations. Management, to our think- 
ing, must be divorced from capital. Manage- 
ment must stand on its own merits—a type 
of labor. 

The great problem of the future must be 
the adequate measurement of the contribu- 
tion of the three factors—labor, manage- 
ment and capital—to the product so that 
each may receive its commensurate share. 

Capital will continue to scrutinize manage- 
ment before it invests; labor should do the 
same before it invests. For until labor shall 
be regarded as an investment and not as 
an expenditure, no real progress beyond an 
armed truce can exist. 

And if labor shall be regarded as an invest- 
ment, wages must take some account of 
depreciation. The worker who invests him- 
self in industry at a wage which aims to meet 
only current living costs, must expect to 
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find himself in old age a dependent on private 
or public charity. This is an arrangement 
neither humane or intelligent. Industry owes 
a worker, in return for his productive years, 
a fair and dignified assurance of his being 
taken care of through his non-productive 
years. In short his depreciation needs to be 
written off, whether in the form of a pension 
by the specific industry he has served, or 
by the operation of compulsory savings out 
of an adequate wage, or by the application 
of state insurance assessed on all industry, 
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it is not necessary at this time to say. The 
essential principle to keep in mind is that 
wages that pretend to be a complete return 
for labor given without making provision 
for depreciation, disability or superannua- 
tion, are economically unsound and caa 
never satisfy labor’s unrest. 

The time may never come when the 
refinements of accounting can effect, for 
the purpose of adequate wages, accurate 
measurement. In the meantime approxi- 
mation must do, but approximation by an 
agency all parties can and will trust. 





The Thinker 


Back of the beating hammer 
By which the steel is wrought, 
Back of the workshop’s clamor 
The seeker may find the Thought, 
The Thought that is ever master 
Of iron and steam and steel, 
That rises above disaster 
And tramples it under heel! 


The drudge may fret and tinker 
Or labor with dusty blows, 
But back of him stands the Thinker, 
The clear-eyed man who Knows; 
For into each plow or saber, 
Each piece and part and whole, 
Must go the Brains of Labor, 
Which gives the work a soul! 


Back of the motors’ humming, 
Back of the belts that sing, 
Back of the hammers’ drumming, 
Back of the cranes that swing, 
There is the eye which scans them, 
Watching through stress and strain, 
There is the mind which scans them— 
Back of the Brawn, the Brain! 


Might of the roaring boiler, 
Force of the engine’s thrust, 
Strength of the sweating toiler, 
Greatly in these we trust. 
But back of them stands the schemer, 
The Thinker who drives things through; 
Back of the Job—the Dreamer 
Who's making the dream come true! 


— By Berton Braley. 











EDITORIALS | sva'conrers 


On October 6 there was convened in the Pan-American Union Building in 
the city of Washington a National Industrial Conference, 
VES CRESTS pursuant to a call by the P.esident of the United States. 
INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE Conferees grouped to rep esent employers, wo kers and 
che public sat in the gathering. At the time of writing 
no final conclusions can be d:awn because nothing of a definite and funda- 
mental characte- has been done. 
The American Fede ation of Labor through its Executive Council 
selected the following to represent labor in the conference: 
Samuel Gompers, Frank Morrison, Daniel J. Tobin, Joseph F. Valen- 
tine, W. D. Mahon, T. A. Rickert, Jacob Fisher, Matthew Woll, Mrs. Sara 
Conboy, William H. Johnston, Paul Scha-enberg, John H. Donlin and 


M. F. Tighe. 
The four railroad brotherhoods selected the following members of the 


labor delegation: 
H. E. Wills (engineers), P. J. McNamara (firemen), W. G. Lee (trainmen), 


L. E. Sheppard (conductors). 

Bert M. Jewell was selected by the President as a member of the group 
representing the public. ' 

Secretary of Labor Wilson presided at the opening of the conference. 
Secretary of the Interior Lane was chosen permanent chairman. In calling 
the conference into session Secretary Wilson delivered an address in which 
he laid before the conferees the national industrial situation as he views it. 
The address by Secretary Wilson was a helpful and fitting statement which 
should be given the thoughtful consideration of every American. It there- 
fore follows in full: 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF THE CONFERENCE: I regret very much that the illness 
of the President has made it impossible for him to be here to greet you. I had hoped that 
he might be here in person to bid you welcome and by the clarity of his vision, the sound- 
ness of his judgment and the felicity of his speech have assisted you towards the accom. 
plishment of the great purpose he had in mind when this conference was called. 

The whole world is face to face with the most difficult peace-time problem it has ever 
had to deal with. The wastage of war has been tremendous. There has not only been 
the loss of millions of lives and the permanent disability of other millions of people, but there 
has been an extraordinary destruction of the material resources of the world. The power 
of replacement of the things destroyed has been seriously impeded by the conditions tha 
constitute the aftermath of war. Industry has been disarranged by the processes of read_ 
justment to the needs of peace, and commerce has been handicapped by insufficient ship_ 
ping facilities, foreign exchange, and domestic uncertainty. Many countries are without 
stable government, and financial inflation in all of the commercial countries of the world hag 
played havoc with the relative values of money, wages and commodities. 

The effect of these things has been reflected in the high cost of living and the conse- 
quent demand for higher wage rates to meet the increasing burden of the family budget, 
Yet increases in the wage rate do not always give relief. There are but two ways by which 


the general standard of living of the wage-workers can be improved. One is by increased 
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productivity, making more material available for wages. The other is by taking the means 
of increased compensation out of the profits of the employer. If wages are increased and 
profits remain the same, the burden is passed on to the consuming public in the form of an 
increased cost of living, and comes back in that form to the wage-worker himself. No por- 
tion of improved living standards can come out of the profits of the employers unless there 
is profiteering. 

And what gives the opportunity for profiteering? The very conditions that we are 
confronted with today—the destructive agencies of war, the disarrangement of industry 
and commerce, and the unrest and high nervous tension of our people, resulting in a short- 
age of supply as compared with demand. The whole world is interested in returning to the 
highest productive efficiency, having due regard to the health, safety, and opportunities for 
rest, recreation and improvement of those who toil. The more productive we are the sooner 
we will replace the wastage of war, return to normal price levels, and abolish the opportunity 
for profiteering. There can be no profiteering where the production is ample to meet the 
needs of the people of the world if there is a free flow of material from producer to consumer, 
It is only where the production is not sufficient for the needs of the people, or, when suffi- 
cient, where artificial obstructions impede proper distribution that there is any possibility 
of profiteering. Anything that restricts the highest efficiency commensurate with the 
physical, mental and spiritual well-being of the workers tends to retard the progress of the 
country as a whole. 

For that reason we are all interested in the maintenance of industrial peace, but there 
can be no permanent industrial peace that is not based upon industrial justice. Just as 
international wrongs may accumulate to the point where war is necessary to bring relief, so 
industrial wrongs may make industrial conflict preferable to the further endurance of the 
wrongs imposed. Nor is it sufficient that either side to an industrial controversy should be 
the sole judge of what constitutes justice. The means must exist by which all mea may 
know that justice has been secured. An imaginary wrong has all the force and effect of 
reality until it is shown that it is only imaginary. We have founa ways of regulating all the 
other relations of mankind. Surely human intelligence can devise some acceptable method 
of adjusting the relationship between employer and employe. 

The right of any man to cease working for another for any reason that is sufficient 
to himself is the basic element of human liberty. The right of any person to refuse to 
operate his plant at any time he desires to do so is the exercise of a property right guaranteed 
by the Constitution. It does not follow that because these rights exist it is necessary to 
exercise them. They must nevertheless be safeguarded. Having done that and having 
devised the machinery by which justice can be secured and by which everybody at interest 
has the opportunity of knowing that justice has been secured, it is not likely that tne right 
to cease work will be exercised by sufficient numbers, or the right to cease operating indus- 
trial plants will be carried to such an extent as to seriously affect the welfare of the balance 
of the people. 

There have been a number of great epochs in the spiritual and material advancement 
of mankind. The laws of justice laid down by Moses and the laws of love laid down by 
Christ stand out as the greatest of all ideals. Upon your shoulders rests a splendid responsi- 
bility. Before you the doors of opportunity are open, not to the acquisition of wealth or the 
attainment of fame, but to the greater achievement, the establishment of institutions that 
will promote the welfare of mankind down through the ages. If you, in the abundance of 
your combined wisdom and experience, can produce an acceptable document of this charac- 
ter, the results of your work will find a place in the hearts of men like the Magna Charta, the 
Bill of Rights, the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution of the United States, and 
the Emancipation Proclamation. 

In the name of the President of the United States and in his behalf, I wish you God- 
speed in the great task before you. 


Much of, the time during the first week was taken up with the establish- 
ment of an order of procedure and but little progress was made toward con- 
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sideration of the vital questions which the conference was summoned to 
take up. 

However, during that week the labor delegation, acting as a unit, sub- 
mitted the following program to the conference as its contribution to the 
constructive thought of the body: 










Propositions Presented by Labor Group 






This conference of representatives of the public, of the employers and business men, 
and of labor, called by the President of the United States, hereby declares in favor of the 
following: : 

1. The right of wage-earners to organize in trade and labor unions for the protection 
and promotion of their rights, interests and welfare. 

2. The right of wage-earners to bargain collectively through trade and labor unions 
with employers regarding wages, hours of labor, and relations and conditions of employment. 

3. The right of wage-earners to be represented by representatives of their own choos- 
ing in negotiations and adjustments with employers in respect to wages, hours of labor, and 
relations and conditions of employment. 

4. The right of freedom of speech of the press and of assemblage, all being responsible 
for their utterance and actions. 

5. The right of employers to organize into associations or groups to bargain col- 
lectively through their chosen representatives in respect to wages, hours of labor, and rela- 
tions and conditions of employment. 

6. The hours of labor should not exceed eight hours per day. One day of rest in each 
week should be observed, preferably Sunday. Half-holiday on Saturday should be encour- 
aged. 



















Overtime beyond the established hours of labor should be discouraged, but when 
absolutely necessary should be paid for at a rate not less than time and one-half time. 

7. The right of all wage-earners, skilled and unskilled, to a living wage is hereby 
declared, which minimum wage shall insure the workers and their families to live in health 
and comfort in accord with the concepts and standards of American life. 

8. Women should receive the same pay as men for equal work performed. 

Women workers should not be permitted to perform tasks disproportionate to their 
physical strength or which tend to impair their potential motherhood and prevent the con- 
tinuation of a nation of strong, healthy, sturdy and intelligent men and women. 

9. The services of children less than 16 years of age for private gain should be pro- 
hibited. 

10. To secure a greater share of consideration and cooperation to the workers in aly 
matters affecting the industry in which they are engaged, to secure and assure continuously 
improved industrial relations between employers and workers and to safeguard the rights 
and principles hereinbefore declared, as well-as to advance conditions generally, a method 
should be provided for the systematic review of industrial relations and conditions by those 
directly concerned in each industry. 

To this end, there should be established by agreement between the organized workers 
and associated employers in each industry a national conference board consisting of an equa! 
number of representatives of employers and workers, having due regard to the various 
sections of the industry and the various classes of workmen engaged, to have for its object 
the consideration of all subjects affecting the progress and well-being of the trade, to pro- 
mote efficiency of production from the viewpoint of those engaged in the industry and to 
protect life and limb, as well as safeguard and promote the rights of all concerned within the 
industry. 

With a further view of providing means for carrying out this policy, the Federal Gov_ 
ernment, through its Department of Labor, should encourage and promote the formation o¢ 
national conference boards in the several industries where they do not already exist. To 
still further encourage the establishment of these national conference boards in each indus- 
try, these conference boards should be urged whenever required, to meet jointly, to con- 
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sider any proposed legislation affecting industries in order that employers and workers may 
voluntarily adopt and establish such conditions as are needful, and may also counsel and 
advise with the Government in all industrial matters wherever needful legislation is required. 

The Federal Government should also undertake to extend the functions of the Depart- 
ment of Labor to ascertain and provide adequate information and advice to the several 
national conference boards on all matters affecting the life, health and general welfare of the 


wage-earners within such incustry. 
11. The flow of immigration should at no time exceed the nation’s ability to assimilate 


and Americanize the immigrants coming to our shores, and at no time shall immigration be 
permitted when there exists an abnormal conditions of unemployment. 
By reason of existing conditions we urge that all immigration into the United States 


be prohibited at least until two years after peace shall have been ceclared. 

Before the presentaticn cf the above pregram the labor delegation 
submitted to the conference a resolution bearing on the strike in the iron 
and steel industry. This resolution was conciliatory in spirit and helpful 
to the general welfare of the nation in the effect it was designed to secure. 
The resolution is as follows: 

WueErEas, The nation-wide strike now in progress in the steel industry of America 
affects not only the men and women directly concerned, but tends to disturb the relations 
between employers and workers throughout our industrial life; and 

WueErEAas, This conference is called for the purpose of stabilizing industries and bring- 
ing into being a better relation between employers and employes; and 

WHEREAS, Organized labor wishes to manifest its sincere and tair desire to prove help- 
ful in immediately adjusting this pending grave industrial conflict; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That each group comprising this conference select two of its number and 
these six so selected to constitute a committee to which shall be referred existing differ- 
ences between the workers and employers in the steel industry for adjudication and settle- 


ment. 
Pending the findings of this committee this conference requests the workers involved 


in this strike to return to work and the employers to reinstate them in their former positions. 
The conference proceeded to consideration of collective bargaining as the 
first vital principle to be determined. A general committee of fifteen—five 
from each group—had been set up. From the members of the public group 
in this committee came the following resolution on collective bargaining, 
accepted by the labor delegaticn: 
The right of wage-earners to organize in trade and labor unions, to bargain col- 


lectively, to be represented by representatives of their own choosing in negotiations and 
adjustments with employers in respect to wages, hours of labor and relations and conditions 


of employment, is recognized. 
This must not be understood as limiting the right of any wage-earner to refrain from 


joining any organization or to deal directly with his employer if he so chooses. 

Debate on this resolution, which was reported to the floor of the con- 
ference with the support of the labor and public representatives on the com- 
mittee favoring it and the employers’ representatives opposing it, was lengthy 
and at times heated. The issue has not been settled at the time of writing, 
but upon the question of the relative rights of labor and capital as the em- 
ployers sought to outline them, the following extract from the address of the 
president of the American Federation of Labor in the conference sets forth 
Labor’s contribution to the thought of the conference: 


We can not prevent a reduction or check the imposition of an inferior condition upon 
the organized workers of America, without at the same time checking that same or worse 
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imposition upon the unorganized. There is not a law that we can ask from the United States, 
there is not a law that we can ask from any of the states, cr from any of our municipali- 
ties, for the protection and promotion of the rights and interests of organized workers that 
will not apply equally to every unorganized worker. We speak in the name of labor, 
organized and unorganized. We speak for labor, the inarticulate, the powerless, the timid, 
the dominated worker, under duress we protest that we speak in his name. 

We hear the term used, the struggle between capital and labor, and that is implied 
in the statement which I have just mentioned. The struggle between capital and labor. 
What is capital? 

Capital consists of tables—these tables and these chairs, these chandeliers, clothes, 
steel, clothing, boots, shoes, pork, hides and cattle, machinery, wool, sugar, oil, anything 
that can be brought to your mind relative to the very things that I have mentioned is 
encompassed in the term ‘‘Capital’’—dead things, inanimate things, material things, things 
which can be sold and bought, things which are subject to barter and sale; capital invested 
for the production of still more capital, more inanimate things, material things. And what 
is labor? Labor is the men and the women, erroneously and intentionally coined in the 
terminology aslabor. It is laborers, workers, human beings, men and women and children, 
and when it comes to the question of determining what is of greater importance as tomen 
and women and little children, and dollars and things, the soul of mankind goes out to men 
and women and children, rather than to capital—the regulation of capital, the material 
things of life, and the regulation of men and women and children. If the old concept of 
labor and capital had prevailed, we should still find our children, three, four or five years of 
age going into the mines and working underground for twelve, fourteen and sixteen hoursa 
day. If the old concept of labor and capital still prevailed, you would find children in the 
textile mills of America working twelve, fourteen and sixteen hours a day. If the old con- 
cept of labor and capital still prevailed in this year of strife, you would find as of old that 
women would be in the coal mines and giving birth to children the parentage of which they 
knew nothing. 

Talk of labor and capital and regulating both by the same yardstick and the same 
rule! 

What fruit is to be borne by the conference must remain for speculation. 
At this time it can only be pointed out that the employers’ representatives 
showed, through the first two weeks of the meetings, a determination to give 
no ground. It is not too much to say that the Bourbon spirit is shown more 
clearly. The rights of man still mean to them something that need not be 
considered seriously. The lessons of the war have passed them by. Thus 
far they have contested the idea of democracy in industry as bitterly as the 
tories of a century and a half ago contested the idea of democracy in political 
life. 

Labor went into the conference determined to contribute every possible 
thought and deed to a constructive effort to bring about a more stable in- 
dustrial life. It understood fully that to do this there must be a more just 
industrial life. Its plea was a plea for justice—justice brought within reach 


of all through the greater application of democracy in industry. 

Hope is not lost at this hour. Determination is not weakened. And, 
whatever may be the outcome of the conference in Washington, the organized 
workers of America will go on with their struggle for a better humanity, a 
freer opportunity and a greater measure of democracy, confident in the 
verdict of the future. Through this conference the issues will have been clari- 
fied and all America will know where the line is drawn between progress and 
reaction. 
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There is before the United States Senate a bill introduced by Senator Cum- 
mins dealing with the present railroad situation. The 
effect of this bill would be to enslave the workers on the 
railroads, to bind them hand and foot, in the process of 
giving the roads back to those who had them before the war. 

The Constitution of the United States, Article XIII, reads as follows: 

Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime, whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the United States, or any place 
subject to their jurisdiction. 


Section 29 in the original Cumming bill was amended to read as follows: 


It shall be unlawful for two or more persons being officers, directors, managers, agents, 
attorneys or employes of any carrier or carriers subject to the Act to Regulate Commerce, 
as amended, for the purpose of maintaining, adjusting or settling any dispute, demand or 
controversy which, under the provisions of this act, can be submitted for decision to the 
Committee of Wages and Working Conditions or to a Regional Board of Adjustment, to 
enter into any combination or agreement with the intent substantially to hinder, restrain or 
prevent the operation of trains or other facilities of transportation for the movement of 
commodities or persons in interstate commerce, or in pursuance of any such combination 
or agreement and with like purpose substantially to hinder, restrain or prevent the operation 
of trains or other facilities of transportation for the movement of commodities or persons 
in interstate commerce; and, upon conviction, any such persons shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $500 or by imprisonment not exceeding six months, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. Provided, That nothing herein shall be taken to deny to any individual! the 
right to quit his employment for any reason. 

In order that there could be no doubt of the far-reaching intention of the 
bill, that no one would be overlooked, the committee in secret session added 
this amendment, bya vote of 14 to 1, which will fine or imprison every man 
who may give aid or comfort to the railroad employes before or during a 
strike: 

Whoever knowingly and with like intent shall aid, abet, counsei, command, induce, or 
procure the commission or performance of any act made unlawful in the last preceding sec- 
tions hereof shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $500, or by imprisonment not exceeding six months, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment. 


ERA OF SLAVERY 
HAS PASSED 


If such a measure were to become law it would be illegal for two men to 
leave the railroad service together. Each would be liable to a fine of $500, 
and to a prison sentence in addition. 

The measure is intended to prevent strikes. It evidently does not occur 
to the senator who fathered the bill that while under its terms strikes would 
be made illegal, they would not be prevented. 

Besides the bill proposes an incentive to strikes. It provides that a 
board of five members shall arbitrarily fix ‘‘wages, hours and working condi- 
tions” for the 2,000,000 railroad workers and against its decision there can 
be no appeal. 

The board can order the railroad employes to work ten, twelve or sixteen 
hours a day and they must do it or go to jail if they refuse. It can reduce 
wages 10, 20 or even 50 per cent and the employes must accept it without a 
murmur or go to jail. 
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The 2,000,000 railroad employes must therefore agree to involuntary 
servitude or be imprisoned. 

In no period of human society has it been found possible permanently to 
defeat justice, aye, even to defeat justice by the edict of an autocrat or the 
enactment of a law. Humanity, in the mass, moves inexorably toward the 
attainment of justice and freedom and democracy. Those who have sought 
to defeat this trend of human progress have throughout the ages found them- 
selves defeated and swept aside in the end. Laws have not availed to accom- 
plish the defeat of that which it should be the object of all law to promote. 

A great many persons have reached the conclusion that since railway 
strikes are an inconvenience there should be no railway strikes and that 
hence it should be made impossible for railway men to strike. 

It can not be made impossible for railway men to strike. In the first 
place it would be a physical task impossible of achievement. It may be set 
down as an absolute certainty that if railway men, or any other group of 
workers, feel a sufficient sense of unremedied injustices they will cease work 
until such time as they feel that the injustice has been removed. 

Men, in the mass, instinctively guard themselves against destructive 
forces. Modern industry has brought with it a phase of the struggle for 
self-preservation that older civilizations never knew. Greed‘on the side of 
the employers often seeks to impose upon the workers conditions that make 
for the undermining of the physical and mental welfare of the workers. 
Against this destructive force workers have found it necessary to contend 
through organization. In that way only could they see hope of better and 
higher lives, of happier homes, where children could be fully fed and clothed 
and sent to the school and the playground. These would come from greater 
fruits from their toil, in the increased knowledge gained in doing good and a 
better understanding of their duty to their country and fellow men. The 
trade union movement is the most highly developed form of organization yet 
devised for the advancement of humanity. 

The justice of the trade union contention has been so thoroughly recog- 
nized throughout the world that it is with nothing short of amazement that 
such a proposal as that contained in the Cummins bill is received. 

The trade union struggle is one that aims constantly for a fuller measure 
of justice and freedom in the lives of men and women. The strike is the 
weapon of last resort for securing trade union objects. It is as logical 
to make illegal the trade union itself as to attempt by law to prevent the use 
of the weapon of last resort when all other means fail. 

Any effort to abridge by law the legitimate activities of the trade union 
movement is an effort to abridge human progress. It is an effort to compel 
society to abandon the restless, efidless pursuit of a higher and better life. 
It is written that at Joshua’s command the sun stood still, but it shall never 
be said that any modern Joshua through industrial or legislative command 
can make the son of man stand still. 

The anti-strike provision of the Cummins bill would be preposterous 4s 
law. It would be foreign to the highest concept of American freedom and 
justice. In addition it would be futile. Men will move out of a burning 
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house. Men will strike rather than submit to conditions which make life 
impossible. Men will give up their lives to overthrow tyranny. Men will 
strike against injustices which can be removed in no other way. 

It may be said to the honorable gentlemen who approve this measure 
that this is the year 1919, which marks a considerable advance over the 
year 1600; that we have just fought a great war to destroy the concept and 
practice of autocratic rule and that in the light of these truths it ill becomes 
the United States Senate to attempt to renew for Americans the thing which 
Americans have so thoroughly demolished and discredited. The Cummins 
bill seeks to introduce into American railroad life the kaiser concept. Ameri- 
can workers are determined upon progress—orderly, democratic progress. 
The handcuff and the lash can never come back. If the strike is required to 
secure justice, then there must be the right to strike. Public policy is fixed 
on that point. Public welfare demands that the right to strike must remain 
inviolate. The labor movement will not countenance its abrogation. 

In 1914 the Clayton bill was enacted into law. In that law is contained 
the declaration that the labor of a human being is not a commodity or article 
of commerce. That declaration was accepted, fathered and pressed to passage 
by Senator Cummins. What, pray, has transpired since 1914 to transform 
the Honorable Senator from the position of striking the shackles from off 
the wrists of Labor and again reforging them to enslave the toilers? 





The American labor movement welcomes with warmth and sincerity the 
delegates who have come from abroad to attend the first 
we international labor congress held under the provisions of 
ING UNDER , 
THE TREATV the Covenant of the League of Nations. These delegates 
have come from many lands for a common purpose. They 

have come to labor in the cause of human advancement. They have come 
from environments that differ in many things. They have come from lands 
which offer to the working people advanced safeguards and liberties, and from 
lands that are but beginning to emerge into the light of the new day. But 
they come to engage in a common effort to promote human welfare every- 
where. : 
When this conference shall have adjourned the world will not have 
been remade. No mighty revolutions will have been worked. But if it 
shall have made some beginning, taken some step, given vision where there 
was no vision, emplanted ideas where there were no ideas, put motion where 
there was no motion, it will be well and the world may smile upon the result. 

Those who read more than the words in history know that progress is 
achieved slowly. Those ardent souls that go through the years looking for 
the full sunburst on the morrow must of need live a life of disappointment. 
Progress is made through the effort of men to overcome environment and 
through their capacity to bring conditions and forces under the direction 
of intelligence. 

If the international labor conference shall assist mankind to move for- 
ward a step it will have served well. A step satisfies no normal person 
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but it puts him in position for the next step. Achievement put upon achieve- 
ment, step followed by step—of such is history made and of such must it 
be made in the future. 

Welcome, in the name of the American labor movement, to those who 
have come to these shores to advance the cause of human progress. Theirs 
is a noble task, theirs a magnificent opportunity. First to function under 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, one of the glorious documents of 
history, this conference is looked to by a hopeful world. May hope be fed 
and aspiration ennobled by what transpires in this capital. The Stars and 
Stripes will float in pride over those who come to make the world better and 
finer for men and women and for little children. 





Wisely and well did the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, with its 
nearly one thousand delegates, meeting in Hamilton, On- 
tario, on September 25, handle the question of the “One 
Big Union.” The congress voted down the fallacy, with 
one dissenting vote. 

In the report of the executive to the congress it was set forth that: 


FORE-DOOMED 
FALLACY 


The futility of the “One Big Union” methods should have been apparent from the 
beginning, founded as it was on force and intolerance of the chosen leaders of the labor 


movement, repudiating the organizations from which they drew their financial and nu- 
merical strength, preaching class hatred throughout the country, and gambling their 
whole future on the success of sympathetic and national strikes. 


No movement can face such a true bill as that and have the confidence 
of working people. No movement can be liable to such an indictment and 
be of service to. the workers. The overwhelming vote of Canadian labor is 
sufficient evidence of the clear judgment and sound sense of the movement 
in the Dominion. 

But the congress went further. It regarded the question as settled 
with such finality that it passed a motion to the effect that the question 
never again shall be discussed on the floor of a Canadian Trades and Labor 
Congress. 

There may be, here and there, those who are carried away by the beauties 
of the rainbow. Language enraptures even though bereft of logic. 

But time and events are the sure death of programs not founded upon 
right principles. The trade union movement suffers little to endure in its 
belief or its practice that is not of the soundest character. The “One Big 
Union” movement was fore-doomed, its eager votaries destined to bitter 
disappointment and disillusionment, because the movement was unsound, 
unworkable, undemocratic—a rainbow that could not stand the glare of pure 
light. 

The Canadian Trades and Labor Congress is to be congratulated, not 
alone for its wisdom, but for the completeness and finality of its verdict. 





Fallacy of One Big Union 


By MATTHEW WOLL 
Vice-President, Union Label Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor 


(Address delivered September, 1919, by Matthew Woll at the convention of the Canadian Trades ani 


Labor Congress, held in Hamilton, Ontario.) 


REJOICE in the opportunity afforded 

me in meeting with you this afternoon 

to take counsel and advise with you on 
the many perplexing problems confronting 
us as workers and citizens and which are 
pressing for intelligent solution. 

Prior to the signing of the armistice the 
peoples of the world were principally engaged 
in a gigantic struggle and in a feverish tem- 
perament bent on destruction. All thoughts 
of constructive measures which did not bear 
directly on the winning of the war 
were swept aside. All our energies and 
efforts were then centered on methods of 
destruction. These processes for destruc- 
tion included not only life and property 
but involved the casting aside of all former 
human attitudes and relations, customs, 
habits and prejudices. 

Whatever may have been the original 
motives or causes, or whatever objects or 
purposes we may assign as having culmi- 
nated in this the world’s greatest violence 
ever recorded in history, there has come out 
of this great contest the ideal of democracy 
—democracy in a political sense—the right 
of all peoples to self-determination. We may 
well rejoice that the ideal of democracy 
triumphed over autocracy and that the 
rights of free peoples destroyed the perni- 
cious and assumed doctrine of divine right 
of former rulers and masters. 

The problems of this great war were many 
and grave, but were met triumphantly. 
Since the signing of the armistice new prob- 
lems have developed. An entirely new and 
grave situation has come into existence 
with the closing of the war—a situation 
fraught with as many dangers and pitfalls 
as we were faced with during the state of war. 
Indeed, in some respects the internal and 
domestic problems of reconstruction con- 
fronting us are considerably more difficult 
of solution that were the problems of war. 

This being true it is extremely fortunate 
we are meeting here this week as representa- 
tives of labor to take counsel and determine 
how we shall solve these problems, what 
methods or procedure we shall approve, and 


in what activities we shall engage during 
the coming year in order that the wage- 
earners may benefit most and secure the 
largest possible returns as well as best 
advance their status in the relations of man- 
kind. In considering these problems, do 
not let us face them with our minds warped 
by prejudice or inaccessible by predeter- 
mined reasoning. Let us discuss all subjects 
requiring our attention with an open mind, 
by reason, liberal in spirit and not blinded 
by passion. Passion and prejudice may 
dominate for the moment—passion may tem- 
porarily dislodge reason and fairness, but 
reason and sound judgment will survive 
and triumph ultimately. That being true, 
as sensible men it becomes our bounden duty 
to apply the rules of logic and of reason 
tempered with justice and fairness in our 
discussions and conduct toward each other. 
Entrusted as you are’ with the safekeeping 


and advancement of the wage-earners of 
this great dominion, passion and prejudice 
must not be permitted to dominate and 
control. 

Perhaps I may trespass upon the affairs 
of your convention by entering into a dis- 
cussion of a problem which is before you for 


final disposition. I allude to the One Big 
Movement agitation in Canada. 

I regret if there should be any manifesta- 
tion of disapproval in my entry into this 
subject. The wage-earners of all other 
groups in organized society may well pride 
themselves as staunch supporters and ad- 
herents of free speech. We glory in the fact 
that our trade union congresses give 
all the opportunity and right to express 
their opinions and convictions fully and 
freely. I am confident every delegate here, 
when sound judgment, when reason and not 
passion and prejudice dominates his mind 
and heart, will agree with the conclusions 
and convictions I intend to submit for your 
consideration. 

The problems confronting the workers of 
Canada are similar to the problems we are 
facing across the line of national demarca- 
tion. Reason dictates that we can not per- 
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manently solve them by following one 
method or procedure in Canada and quite 
a different, if not a conflicting course ia the 
United States. If we intend that those in 
control of industries, so often described as 
the capitalistic class, should continue their 
mastery of industrial affairs and relations, 
we need not in that event concern ourselves 
with the great dangers. attending the divid- 
ing of our forces and influences on national 
lines. If we are sincerely determined, how- 
ever, to secure our rightful place in the 
industrial life of our time, then we must 
not be divided on national lines, but must 
march forward step by step in a spirit of 
solidarity and advance onward through our 
trade union activities. 

When confronted with danger or about 
to advance we must not permit ourselves 
to become deceived or confused with plans 
untried or proved unsuited for the purposes 
at hand. Like all great generals of war, or 
constructive engineers of great undertakings 
in times of peace, do not let us ignore the 
knowledge and experience of the past. Let 
us first determine what instrumentalities 
we have at hand and to what particular 
purposes existing agencies can be best 
applied before we attempt to destroy that 
which we have builded up after much 
effort, great sacrifice and considerable pain 
and venture into something new and untried, 
or perhaps old and tried and found wanting. 

I seriously question whether those most 
ardent in their advocacy of the One Big 
Union clearly understand the trade union 
movement. I feel confident that an ac- 
curate understanding of all the factors 
of human life and relations and a full 
knowledge of our industrial developments, 
together with a clear and unbiased con- 
ception of the trade union movement will 
dispel all further thought of the One Big 
Union movement being a democratic or an 
efficient agency by which to safeguard and 
promote the workers’ best interests. To 
the contrary, the true purpose of the One 
Big Union is not to promote democracy 
but to rule over all people—all men, women 
and children—by the economic power of a 
minority aad by terror and violence domi- 
nate the destiny of all, a course of action 
which all workers have strongly and right- 
fully denounced when practiced by a mi- 
nority, the possessors of wealth. 

Brother Hays has clearly indicated in 
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his address that the One Big Union move- 
ment is nothing new—that it had found 
expression in the old Knights of Labor, 
the predecessor to the American trade 
union movement. Its short existence and 
speedy and dismal failure proved its 
fallacy in deed better than I can relate in 
words. History proves that there have been 
other previous attempts made to organize 
all wage-earners into one large organization 
and in each instance such movements met 
the same fate. Indeed, it has been the 
fallacy and weakness of the One Big Union 
movement which have given rise to the trade 
union movement. The continued growth 
of trade unionism, its rapid development 
and its permanent character are the best and 
most conclusive evidence of the validity of 
its claim to superiority. 

It has been charged that the trade union 
movement does not lend itself to the need 
and requirement of joint action amongst 
the several kindred trades in order to make 
effective the workers’ protest against existing 
wrongs or to establish new conditions more 
beneficial to the workers. As a matter of 
fact a careful study and analysis of the 
American trade union movement demon- 
strates conclusively that the trade union 
movement affords the wage-earners the most 
efficient and effective opportunity for joint 
or collective action either for purposes of 
aggression or defense. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
not only recognized the desirability but has 
provided an agency whereby there may be 
created a better understanding, a closer 
relation and a full opportunity for joint 
action in the trades, closely related in 
any given industry or industries. To this 
end it has established a railway departmeat, 
a mining department, a metal trades de- 
partment, a building trades department 
and the union label trades department. 
It also supports the printing trades alliance 
of the workmen engaged in the printing 
trades. These departments have been 
created for the very purpose of encouraging 
collective consideration and action affecting 
these basic industries without destroying 
the particular component trades unions, and 
by this policy there has been created a 
strong collective trade unaion movement. 

To prove the effectiveness of this form 
of organization I need only indicate the 
fact that last week the railway organiza- 
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tions entered into an agreement or under- 
standing with the United States govern- 
ment which practically means the unionizing 
of every railway and railway shop in the 
United States. This was not accomplished 
by the One Big Union method but by the 
trade union procedure. 

At the St. Paul Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor held a little 
over a year ago a resolution was intro- 
duced calling on the American Federation of 
Labor to use its good offices to bring all the 
International Trade Unions having work- 
men of their crafts in the steel mills to 
undertake jointly to organize the steel mills 
of the country. All the twenty-four trade 
unions in interest responded. They did 
not throw aside their trade unions and follow 
that delusive One Big Union scheme of 
organization but by agreement entered into 
this joint venture and organized the steel 
mills. And with what result? So suc- 
cessful has been their joint campaign that 
today there are approximately two hundred 
and seventy-five thousand steel workers on 
strike. Whatever the outcome of this strike 


may be, it fully disproves the charges made by 


the advocates of the One Big Union that trade 
unionism prevents joint mutual under- 
standings and undertakings. 

I might further illustrate the organizing 
of the stockyards workers of Chicago and 
elsewhere only:a short time past and refer 
to the more recent strike in the building 
trades of Chicago, in each of which joint 
trade union activities were eminently suc- 
cessful and which clearly and conclusively 
demonstrate the superiority of the trade 
union movement over all other schemes of 
organization intended to benefit the wage- 
earners. 

It is true that the trade union move- 
ment has not yet accomplished all for which it 
has contended. Many wrongs still remain 
to be righted. I submit, however, that its 
greatest drawback to a more rapid and ef- 
fective development has been due not 
principaily to the opposition and hostility 
of the so much hated and despised capi- 
talist, but its progress and effectiveness 
have been greatly retarded by the professional 
agitators who have been so assiduously at 
work trying to disrupt the trade union 
movement and confuse the minds of the 
trade unionists by their many elusive and 
delusive theories and philosophies and 
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rainbow chasing doctrines including the 
One Big Union fantasy. If but half the 
same energy and zeal were displayed to 
bring the unaffiliated workers into the 
ranks of the trade union movement as are 
expended in seeking to disrupt this move- 
ment of the workers, there would be no 
cause whatever for the complaint and 
charges of these carping and destructive 
critics. 

Yes, improvements can and should be 
realized in the trade union movement. 
There are defects that should be cured and 
weaknesses that should be made elements 
of strength so that the organized labor 
movement may prosper and grow and 
through these developments bring into 
being improved conditions in the workshops 
and a greater happiness into the home of 
every man, woman and child. These ac- 
complishments can not be attained by 
destroying but by upbuilding the trade union 
movement. 

Aside from the question of form of organ- 
ization there is another dangerous and un- 
warranted tendency noticeable in the at- 
tempt which is being made to pervert the 
use of the strike weapon. Indeed, the ulti- 
mate object and purpose of the advocates 
of the One Big Union movement is to enable 
them to use the power of the strike to secure 
political preference and to determine political 
issues by means of violence, if need be. 
The primary, yes, the sole purpose of these 
advocates is not to benefit the wage-earners 
but to use the strike as a revolutionary 
weapon to establish a soviet form of govern- 
ment. 

It is not surprising therefore that these 
advocates and propagandists do not ap- 
prove the trade union methods or the 
American trade union movement because 
it holds to the belief and conviction that 
all questions, political in nature, and which 
affect all people alike should not be deter- 
mined by a minority, either of workers 
through their economic power and the strike 
or by employers or capitalists by means and 
reason of their wealth, but that these ques- 
tions should be decided in a democratic 
fashion and that every person should have 
the right of a voice and choice in settling 
these issues. 

While we hold that it is wrong for a part 
of society to determine exclusively questions 
affecting all the people alike, we also hold 
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thatfit?is equally wrong for the great mass 
of people to decide the economic conditions 
and relations which should govern between 
employers and workmen. It is essential that 
we do not confuse our industrial relations 
with our citizen relationship. In industry 
the wage-earners must insist upon determining 
their relations and conditions cf employ- 
ment of themselves, by themselves and for 
themselves and in all other matters accord 
an equal voice and vote to all citizens 
regardless of their status in our social or 
industrial life. As democracy is the agency 
to a nation of free peoples so the trade union 
movement is the agency to secure democracy 
in industry and thus fully secure the freedom 
of the workers in all their varied relations 
to man and government. To the degree 
that we fail to respond to this limitation of 
trade union activity, we experience draw- 
backs and are retarded in our constant 
growth and development. 

Then, too, there is that school of political 
economics that would determine the in- 
dustrial relations and conditions of the wage 
earners not by the trade union or even the 
One Big Union method, but whose advocates 
would have these questions made political 
issues and determined by a party-partisan 
contest. While the trade unions realize the 
necessity for political action on general 
questions affecting all persons alike, they 
dissent from the policy of entering into a 
party-partisan contest and are more con- 
cerned with the selection and election of 
legislative representatives friendly to labor 
than with their political affiliations. The 
value of this procedure has been forcibly 
brought to our attention only recently in 
the United States by the enactment of a 
constitutional amendment prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicants of any 
kind. No one ever dreamed that in free 
America we should ever have such prohibi- 
tory laws on the freedom of our people, 
much less anticipate the enactment of such 
an unheard of constitutional prohibition. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that 
when this question of prohibition was made 
the subject of a distinctive political party 
the agitation failed but when the advocates 
adopted the method of electing only ad- 
herents to their sumptuary doctrines regard- 
less of political affiliations, that the most 
regretful and least merited legislative accom- 
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plishment was experienced in the history 
of the United States. 

Of course, the advocates of the One Big 
Union advance their propaganda under the 
most alluring terms and do not hesitate to 
acclaim for this movement the attainment 
of industrial democracy. They denounce 
trade union leaders and call the trade union 
movement autocratic, yet I know of no 
movement of labor which is more auto- 
cratic in character and its method of opera- 
tion than this One Big Union movement. 
Under this proposal the wage-earners of 
Canada and the United States are asked to 
place ail authority over their employment 
in the hands of a few executives, who by 
the very power vested in them, would of 
necessity become real industrial autocrats. 
Great and influential as the American 
Federation of Labor is at the present time, 
neither its officers nor any executive body 
in it has the right or authority to direct 
workmen to strike or require them to forfeit 
their right to self-determination to any 
degree. While I am an officer of the 
American Federation of Labor and a mem- 
ber of its Executive Council, I sincerely 
hope the time may never come when full 
and complete authority, power and control 
will be vested in the executive body of this 
organization over the employment and rights 
of millions of wage-earners or when their 
conduct in all matters shall be subject to 
the dictum of a few leaders. This is exactly 
what the advocates of the One Big Union 
movement are striving for and this is the 
condition that would prevail if this move- 
ment should prove successful. 

The great value, influence and power of 
the trade union movement were clearly 
and effectively manifested during the great 
war which has just come toanend. Today, 
as during the period of the war, the allied 
nations are appreciative of the service 
rendered and are cognizant of the power and 
influence inherent in the existing trade 
union movement. Hardly a governmental 
activity of vast magnitude is at present 
considered without labor being first con- 
sulted. The workers of today are asked to 
participate in affairs in which they were 
entirely ignored heretofore. With this de- 
velopment of greater power and influence 
there follow of necessity greater duties and 
responsibilities. If we are to respond truly 
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and faithfully and loyally to these greater 
duties and assume these enlarged re- 
sponsibilities we must merit the confidence 
of all people in the possession and exercise 
of these extended functions. We must 
act carefully and intelligently, honestly and 
fairly on all matters in which we participate. 
If we are going to take our rightful place in 
helping to shape the world’s future destiny, 
let us not forget that we must also assume 
our due proportion of the responsibilities 
involved. 

In the past the wage-earners have been 
urged to become class-conscidus and often- 
times those most prolific in the use of 
class-conscious terminology have been most 
selfish in their individual conduct. Too often 
have these terms been limited exclusively to a 
small group which profess adherence to an 
alleged labor political party and who do 
not hesitate to place all that are not in 
agreement with their philosophies and 
doctrines into a so-called capitalistic class. 
However, it is not the terminology used which 
governs. To be class-conscious is not to 
condemn another worker even though he 
be of a different political belief or faith. 
To be class-conscious it is not merely to 


profess a certain political faith. To be 
class-conscious is to belong to the trade 
union movement and to help improve the 
conditions of life and employment of all 


workers, not only in their productive 
capacity but also to advance their best 
interests in the capacity as consumers or 
buyers. I wonder how many delegates here 
who profess to be class-conscious and loudly 
proclaim for class-consciousness purchase 
union labelled articles and commodities. 

It is to promote this broader conception of 
class-consciousness that the Union Label 
Trades Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has been formed. This 
department is created to urge all wage- 
earners and their friends and sympathizers 
to use their purchasing power to the end 
that the monies earned by union men and 
women will be spent only for urion made 
goods and in that way coordinate our union 
activities as producers and consumers and 
make effective another strong agency and 
institution for the improving of conditions in 
the life and work of the wage-earners. 
Let us manifest this kind of class-conscious- 
ness and let us respond to this conception of 
class-helpfulness. 
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It is unfortunate that no protective 
legislation prevails in the dominion against 
the fraudulent use of the trade union label. 
Perhaps this may be due not altogether to 
a spirit of hostility on the part of your legis- 
lators but may be attributed in part to your 
own apathy. I feel confident that if a strong 
protest and demand for the enactment of 
a trade union label law had been made as 
demonstrative as that recently made in 
Winnipeg for the One Big Union, there would 
now be on your statute books a protective 
law of this kind. 

There is no valid réason why the trade 
unions of Canada should not be protected 
in the use of their union labels. Under 
your system of laws the manufacturer of 
Canada may have his trade-mark and organ- 
ized society protects him against its fraudu- 
lent use. The authors and writers and design- 
ers are likewise protected in their work by 
copyright laws. It is therefore asking only 
equal protection and observance of equal 
rights to have the symbol of trade unionists 
of Canada recognized and protected by the 
authority of your government against fraud 
and deception. The union label stands as 
a mark of skill and experienced workmanship 
and symbolizes a message as great as the 
Red Cross message—a mission and crusade 
for sanitary and hygienic workrooms and 
work places and for the protection of life 
and limb. 

In behalf of the Union Label Trades 
Department of the American Federation of 
Labor, I urge that constructive measures 
be approved by this convention and that 
effective action will prevail during your 
sessions this week and thereafter in your 
respective trade union councils and central 
labor bodies, which will impress your legis- 
lators with the urgent demand and necessity 
for the early enactment of laws which will 
fully protect the symbol of the trade unions 
of Canada. 

In concluding I also extend to you the 
fraternal greetings and good wishes of the 
Union Label Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor and express 
to you my thanks for the opportunity 
afforded me in addressing you. Agaia may 
I urge and counsel you not to divide the 
forces of labor at any time and particularly 
at this critical period. Let us not play into 
the hands of the so-called capitalists by 
dividing ourselves. Regardless of whatever 
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philosophies we may entertain as individuals, 
regardless of whatever theories or dogmas 
may divide us in thought, as practical men 
dofnot let us divide in spirit or action, but 
let us unite as never heretofore to promote 
the trade union movement we have so suc- 
cessfully founded and by it and through it 
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do the very best we possibly can to lighten 
the burdens of laboi, to help solve the prob- 
lems now pressing for solution and to im- 
prove conditions as we find them today, 
and then strive on and on to make them 
better tomorrow and tomorrow’s tomorrow 
thereafter ad infinitum. 





Germany and \ustria in International 
Labor Conference 


APLEGRAMS giving the details of 
{ : the invitations to Germany and 

Austria to be represented in the 
International Labor Conference held in 
Washington, beginning October 29, are 
herewith submitted: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 
September 2, 1919. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C 
Sir: The Department encloses herewith, for your 
information, a copy of a telegram dated September 1, 
1919, received from the American Ambassador at 
London. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
For the Secretary of State: 
Atvey A. ADEE, 
Second Assistant Secretary. 
Enclosure: 
From London, September 1, 


LONDON 
Dated. Sept. 1, 1919. 
Recd. September Ist, 6.05 p.m. 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Urgent. 2946, September Ist, 8 p. m. 
For Samuel Gompers from G. N. Barnes. 
“Admission Germany to Washington Conference 
recommended by Paris and similar treatment for 
Austria suggested. Proposed decisi n be taken 
either by governments or by Labor Commission 
now or by Washington Conference. Consider last 
alternative impossible as case prejudiced moment 
ex-enemies invited to attend. Available members 
Labor Commission summoned to meet Paris Fri- 
day. Glad know your views beforehand.” Reply 
desired as soon as possible. 


1919, Telegram. 


Davis. 


A. F. of L. Bur.pinc, WasurincTon, D. C., 
September 3, 1919. 
Hon. AtvEy A. ADEE, 
Second Assistant Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Your letter of the 2d instant, enclos- 


ing copy of cablegram to me from G. N. Barnes, 
London, was duly received. 

I am enclosing herewith a reply to said cablegram, 
with the request that you kindly cause same to be 
forwarded with the least possible delay. 

Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, Ame ican Feieration of Labor. 


A. F. or L. Burm.pinc, WasuincTon, D. C. 
September 2, 1919. 


CABLEGRAM 


Right Honorable GEo. N. BARNEs, 
British War Cabinet, Montague House, 
Whitehall, London, England. 

Cablegram received. My judgment is representa- 
tives Germany and Austria should be invited to 
Washington conference. Without such invitation 
the conference will be prejudiced and injured in 
advance. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 
September 6, 1919. 
My Dear Mr. Gompsers: I beg to enclose here- 
with a copy of a telegram received for you from Mr 
Barnes in London through the American Embassy. 
Very sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM PHILLIPS 
The Honorable SaMvuEL GOMPERS, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


LONDON 
Dated September 4, 1919. 
Recd. 4.06 p. m. 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, 
Urgent 2967, September 4, 4 p. m. 

My 2946 September 1, 8 p. m. for Gompers from 
Barnes. “Parliamentary Committee Trades Union 
Congress emphatically favor full admission Germans 
and Austrians when conference opens. Otherwise 
not disposed to participate. This changes situation 
materially. Please cable your views.” 

Davis. 
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WasaincrTon, D. C., September 8, 1919. 
Mr. Wi.u1aM PHILLIPs, 
Assistant Secretary of State, 
State Department, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your favor of September 6th conveying to 
me a message from Mr. Barnes of the Birtish War 
Cabinet, through the American Ambassador at 
London, Mr. Davis. 
Will you please cause to be transmitted, the fol- 
lowing reply: 


“BARNES, 
British War Cabinet, 
London. 

Cablegram received. I felt quite sure that Par- 
liamentary Committee would take the action you 
state they have taken and this is true of France, 
Italy, the Scandinavian and other countries. Have 
urged upon American Government the issuance of 
invitations to Germany and Austria. 

GoMPERS.” 

Very respectfully yours, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
Presiden', American Federation of Labor 


THE AsSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 
September 9, 1919. 

My Dear Mr. Gompers: I acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of September 8, 1919, quoting a 
cable which you wish this Department to send 
through our Embassy at London to Mr. Barnes, of 
the British War Cabinet. 

In reply I beg to inform you that the above- 
mentioned cable was sent today to the American 
Embassy at London for transmission to Mr. Barnes. 

Yours very truly, 


SaMuEL Gompsrs, Esquire, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


Wir..1aAM PHILLIPs. 


WESTERN UNION CABLEGRAM 
Recd. Sept. 10, 1919. 


here by heads of delegation, including America. 
Ex-enemy delegates will be asked to come to Wash- 
ington conference and there decide question of their 
admission. Mr. Polk agrees to visé passports. He 
wishes you to advise United States Government ac- 
cordingly. Very desirable that meeting of full 
labor commission should be held here between 
twenty-fifth September and fifth October. Will 
you cable Fontaine authorizing this meeting? 
BARNES, Paris. 


Wasaincron, D. C., Sept. 22, 1919. 
Sm: Will you please send through the State De- 
partment the following cablegrams: 
“FONTAINE, 
General Secretary, 
International Labor Commission, Paris. 
Will you please convoke meeting full labor com- 
mission which prepared labor draft convention to 
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meet as soon as possible and not later than Septem- 

ber 29th. I suggest you consult with Barnes as to 

whether meeting should be in Paris or London. 
GomPErs.” 


“Right Honorable GEorGE M. BarNgs, 
Member, War Cabinet, England. 

Your cablegram September 10th was incorrectly 
reported and only just received correction. Have 
replied to Fontaine, Paris, to convoke meeting full 
labor commission which prepared labor draft con- 
vention to meet as soon as possible and not later 
than September 29th and to consult with you as to 
its being held at London or Paris. 

GomMPERS.”’ 

Thanking you, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Fede ation of Labor. 
Hon. RoBert LANSING, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


WasaHINcTON, D. C., September 23, 1919. 

Sm: Will you please cause the following cable- 
gram to be forwarded through the State Depart- 
ment. 

“Prof. J. T. SHOTWELL, 
Care of P. W. Martin, 8 Richmond Terrace, 
London, S. W. 1, England. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Barnes, of England, I 
as President of the Commission on International 
Labor Legislation, have cabled Fontaine to call a 
special meeting of the Commission at Paris or Lon- 
don not later than September 29th. Inasmuch as I 
can not be present I ask you to represent me at the 
meeting of the Commission. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


Thanking you, I am, 
Respectfully yours, 
1, GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
Honorable ROBERT LANSING, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 29, 1919. 

Sir: Will you kindly cause the following cable- 
gram to be sent through the State Department: 

“Fontaine or any other member of the Interna- 
tional Labor Commission now meeting in Paris. 

I am strongly of the opinion that Germany and 
Austria ought to be invited to send delegates as pro- 
vided by Labor Draft Convention, Versailles Treaty, 
and after being invited ought to be admitted to full 
representation at International Labor Conference 
Washington. If common sense prevails there would 
be no difficulty in making arrangements to overcome 
technical and legal conditions. Accept kindliest 
greetings. 

GomPErs.” 
Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
Honorable RoBERtT LANSING, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 








~~ 
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The Afel to the Rescue 


The steamship Afel, named for the American Federation of Labor and 
christened by Mrs. Sara Conboy, Secretary of the United Textile Workers’ 
Union, played the role of mercy ship on its first trip across the Atlantic. 

When the Afel was launched in June it was the expressed hope of Presi- 
dent Gompers that the good ship would carry hope and comfort and inspira- 
tion wherever she might go. 

In midocean, bound for Rotterdam, the Afel, bright and new and fresh 
from the builders, rescued the crew of the steamship Sizergh Castle, a British 
ship, sunk in midocean. 

On October 10, M. C. Bush from the Hog Island yard of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, telegraphed to President Gompers as follows: 

Steamer Sizergh Castle (British), from Galveston via Norfolk for 
Antwerp, sunk in midocean; crew picked up by Steamer Afel and will be 
taken to Rotterdam. The Sizergh Castle had on board 216,000 bushels of 
wheat for Belgian Relief Commission. 





Report of Legislative Committee 
















EMEDIAL legislation to aid the 

people of the United States in these 

trying times of the high cost of liv- 
ing, comparative low wages and high taxes 
is being prevented by the opponents of the 
League of Nations. The filibuster over the 
treaty in the last Congress caused irreparable 
damage and the efforts to defeat the cove- 
nant now being made in the Senate are 
creating immeasurable unrest. To almost 
every question as to when a certain bill 
will be reported the answer invariably is: 
“We can do nothing until the Senate acts 
on the treaty” 

While the people of the country are 
pleading for relief the Senate is giving its 
time to defeating a concrete plan to end 
wars. When the soldiers and sailors of 
America entered the war they were told it 
would be the last; that if Germany was 
defeated some way would be found to elimi- 
nate wars. 

After they returned with victory to their 





credit they were told wars are not to end, 
that a handful of Senators have decreed 
there must be further conflicts and to bring 
that about the treaty must be defeated. 

In the meantime legislation that will give 
employment to the returned soldiers; that 
will give the wage workers of the land some 
hope of economic advancement, and the 
people as a whole a glimmer of light that this 
will continue a democracy, is laying on the 
shelf neglected. 

Instead of remedial legislation every 
reactionary idea that comes to a member of 
the Senate or House is written into a bill, 
and efforts made to pass it. Labor appears 
to receive the brunt of the going-backward 
process. Trying to force employes of the 
government to join only such organizations 
as are acceptable to the reactionaries and 
the reestablishment of involuntary servitude 
in the land for which our workers fought 
appear to be an indoor sport in which 
certain members of Congress delight. 
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Railroads 


S. 2906, by Senator Cummins, providing 
for involuntary servitude for the 2,000,000 
railroad employes, has been reported to the 
Senate. It is the most drastic bill presented 
in Congress for many years. This was done 
in the face of the most determined protests 
by labor. President Gompers appeared 
before the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce twice. He charged that the bill 
was taking away the liberty of the railroad 
employes, that they must either work or go 
to prison if they did not accept the findings 
of the Railway Transportation Board. He 
said: 

“When the government during the stress of war 
took over the railroads the employes were free men. 


Now you are preparing to turn them back to their 
owners with the employes handcuffed.”’ . 


He charged that it was simply another 
surreptitious move to establish involuntary 
servitude. 

President Gompers also appeared before 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce of 
the House to protest against a plan of com- 
pulsory arbitration proposed by E. E. Clark, 
member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and a former president of the Order 
of Railroad Conductors. President Gompers 
made a similar argument to that before 
the Senate committee, but he further 
charged that Congress was tying the hands 
of labor in fighting bolshevism and anarchy. 

“You are the greatest breeders of bol- 
shevism,”” he declared. “It is such legisla- 
tien as this that encourages the growth of 
the I. W. W.’s and bolsheviks. That is 
what you are doing, gentlemen. You are 
giving them the means to undermine the 
American Federation of Labor. Already 
they and the bolsheviks are saying to the 
workers ‘That is what you get for return 
of your loyalty and patriotism during the 
war.’ ”’ 

The Cummins bill is the most insidious 
attack on labor yet devised. It provides that 
a board of five men appointed by the Presi- 
dent shall fix wages, hours and working 
conditions of the railroad employes. The 
decision of this board is final. If two or more 
men object and quit the service they can be 
fined $500 each or imprisonment for six 
months or both. The real intention behind 
the bill is to turn the railroads over to the 
owners with such power that they can take 
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away the eight-hour day and pay what 
wages they are willing to give. It is believed 
by its sponsors that fear of imprisonment 
will weaken the spirit of the employes so 
that the owners will be given free reign to 
do as they please about wages, hours and 
working conditions. Union men individually 
and local unions should bombard members 
of Congress as they never did before with 
personal protests against the bill. 

Newspapers quote Senator Cummins as 
saying the bill will pass the Senate without 
change and that it will go through the House 
as well. 

October 16 it was proposed to make 
regional wage committees. This would bea 
fatal move, as the committees in one district 
might adopt different wages and working 
conditions from the others. This would 
cause endless strife between the employes 
and railroads in the various districts. 

While Senator Cummins says he is con- 
fident the bill will pass the Senate, opposi- 
tion already has developed in the House 
where preparations are being made to 
defeat the proposed measure because of 
its evident intention to restore involuntary 
servitude. 

October 17, the committee by a vote of 
14 to 1 refused to strike out the involuntary 
servitude features of the bill which include 
fixing of wages and hours by the Railway 
Transportation Board and the fining or 
imprisonment of two or more men who strike 
against the decision. 

Another amendment provides that who- 
ever knowingly and with intent shall aid, 
abet, counsel, command, induce or procure 
the calling of a strike shall be fined $500, 
imprisoned for six months or both. This 
extends the punishment to officials or all 
others of all organizations outside of the 
railroad industry. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


_H. R. 4438, by Representative Fess, 
providing for the vocational rehabilitation 
of persons disabled in “industrial pursuits, 
including agricultural, trade, commerce, 
manufacturing, mining, transportation and 
all the mechanic arts” passed both houses. 
A bitter fight was made on the bill in the 
House. 

The bill was debated three days before its 
passage October 17, every conceivable fault 
being found by those who were in opposition. 
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Members who had voted to appropriate 
money to eliminate hog cholera, the boll- 
weevil, the Texas tick and other dangerous 
animal parasites and germs fought the 
hardest against the measure. Those who 
favored the bill did so because it was the 
most human legislation introduced in Con- 
gress for years. Representative Mondell 
made a strong speech in its favor. Friends 
of the bill insisted that persons permanently 
disabled while at work and who could not 
return to the same employment should be 
taught some other trade or occupation to 
make them useful citizens; that it is the 
best and most practical investment the 
country could make, as those benefiting 
by the proposed law would be raised from 
burdens to society to productive citizens 
and taxpayers, from liabilities to assets. 
Representatives Nolan, Carss, Bankhead, 
Kelly, Hastings, Newton, Emerson, John 
M. C. Smith, and many others, supported 
the bill and aided most ably in its passage. 


Food Control Act 


H. R. 8624, by Representative Haugen, 
has passed both Houses. It provides for the 
extension of the Food Control Act to penal- 
ize profiteering and its purpose is to reduce 
the cost of living. A fine of $5,000 or two 
years imprisonment, or both, is provided 
for profiteering, hoarding, destroying or 
monopolizing food and other necessaries. 
The Ball rent bill for the District of Colum- 
bia was attached as a rider. This provides 
for a commission to pass upon rents pro- 
posed by owners and tenants and is intended 
to reduce the excessive charges imposed on 
the residents of Washington. 


Custom Inspectors 


The Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House has under consideration H. R. 
6577, by Representative LaGuardia, pro- 
viding compensation for custom inspectors 
for night work to be paid by the vessels’ 
owners. 

S. 3235, by Senator Penrose, providing 
for increases in wages for custem inspectors, 
was introduced October 16. 


Seamen 


H. R. 9692, by Representative Rowe, 
passed the House September 19. The Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
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submitted the bill to the United States 
Shipping Board for an opinion. A commis- 
sion, consisting of representatives of the 
vessel owners, seamen and the board was 
appointed to make inquiry into the pro- 
posed changes. The commission failed to 
agree. While the commission was still in 
session the bill was presented to the House 
and passed. It is now before the Senate 
and strong protests against its passage have 
been made to the members personally. The 
bill reduces the number of able seamen ou a 
vessel from 65 to 40 per cent and the training 
period from three years to nine months. 


Housing 


None of the bills before House committees 
providing legislation to encourage the build- 
ing of homes for the citizens of the country 
has been reported favorably. They have 
been resting in committees, it is announced, 
because nothing can be done as long as the 
treaty is un:atified by the Senate. 


Vocational Education Board 


October 14, Carter Glass, Secretary of 
the Treasury, asked Congress for a supple- 
mental appropriation of $20,000,000 for 
the current fiscal year for vocational educa- 
tion. 

H. Res. 315, by Representative Rogers, 
to investigate into the operations and 
efficiency of the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education. Many rumors have been floating 
about the capital concerning the board 
which its members are anxious to answer 
and prove are unfounded. The committee, 
however, held a secret meeting to hear the 
charges and refused to permit the members 
of the board to be present and hear them. 
Notwithstanding this the board members 
have no fear of the outcome, as the bureau 
could not be in a more impregnable position. 


U. S. Employment Service 


H. R. 4305, by Representative Nolan, 
S. 1442, by Senator Kenyon, and S. 688, by 
Senator Robinson, providing for the estab- 
lishment of a federal employment service, 
are in committee with no likelihood of 
consideration being given during the extra 
session. A bitter fight is being made on this 
bill, which is most needed legislation to 
relieve the unemployment problem. 





Minimum Wage 
The Nolan Minimum Wage bill which 
passed the House is being considered by the 
Committee on Education and Labor of the 
Senate. It is said the bill will be reported 
to the Senate as soon as final action has 
been taken on the treaty. 


Retirement 


H. R. 3144, by Representative Lehlbach, 
providing for the retirement of superan- 
nuated federal employes, is waiting a rule 
for its consideration in the House. S. 1699, 
a companion bill by Senator Sterling, has 
been reported to the Senate. While their 
friends in both houses say the bills will be 
passed, it is said that no action will be taken 
until after the treaty is out of the way. 


Immigration 


The House Committee on Immigration 
held further hearings on the question of 
immigration, the supporters of the different 
measures appearing in the interest of their 
respective propositions. The committee has 
prepared a new bill which’ eliminates the 
two-year suspension clause. Every influence 
is being used by representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor to restore 
this clause. 

H. R. 9782, by Representative Rogers, 
extending until one year after the declara- 
tion of peace the war-time restrictions on 
passports so that undesirable citizens will 
be barred from the country was passed by 
the House and will be favorably acted on 
by the Senate. This bill was passed at the 
request of President Wilson who informed 
both houses that hordes of immigrants were 
preparing to flood this country after peace 
had been declared. 

Owing to failure of Congress to appropriate 
money to continue the patrol on the Mexican 
border thousands of Mexicans, Japs and Chi- 
nese, as well as natives of other countries, 
have been able to gain illegal entry into the 
United States. The Immigration Commit- 
tee was surprised at this information and 
decided to use its influence to secure the 
necessary appropriations. The committee 
also learned that great hordes of immigrants 
are awaiting peace to be declared to come 
to this couatry. This may compel the com- 
mittee to recommend the suspension of im- 
migration for a certain period. It recently 


decided that there should be no restriction, 
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but admitted the action was taken on im- 
proper information. 

Du ing the war 28,000 Mexicans were ad- 
mitted to the country for six months to 
work on farms. Only 20,000 of them re- 
turned to their country. 


Labor- Capital Conference 
Bills p: oviding for the calling of industrial 
confe ences, most of them having for their 
pu pose the creation of positions for “‘intel- 
lectuals,’’ wee defeated in both. houses, and 
the industrial conference called by the 
President was indorsed. The President’s 
Industrial Conference was held and the 
Labor Group withdrew because of the hos- 
tile attitude of the Employe;’ Group. Full 

report of this will be made latter. 


Child Labor 

Child Labor legislation has received little 
encouragement from Congress. No con- 
sideration has been given to the subject by 
the Committees on Judiciary. Representa- 
tive Gard, however, has announced he will 
present a bill in the regular session for the 
compulsory education of Washington chil- 
dren up to 16 years of age. The bill was 
suggested by the back-to-the-school drive 
of the citizens of Washington. 


Prohibition 

H. R. 6810, providing for wartime pro- 
hibition, passed both houses and was sent 
to the President. 

Education and Americanization 

Further hearings were held on the Smith- 
Towner bill providing for the education of 
illiterates. According to members of the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor 
it will be reported favorably. It is legislation 
that is needed to make successful the 
Americanization of immigrants as well as 
illiterate citizens of the United States. 

Senator Kenyon and other members of 
the committee who visited Pittsburgh to 
investigate the steel strike were of the 
unanimous belief that Congress should at 
once take steps to Americanize the foreigners 
engaged in that struggle. The committee 
immediately began consideration of the bills 
for the purpose of hastening a report. 


Postal Employes 


H. J. Res. 151, by Representative O’Con- 
nor, providing for an increase in wages of 
$150 per year for postal employes, passed 
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the House August 26. The Senate passed 
the resolution October 11, with an amend- 
ment giving those receiving less than $1,000 
a year an increase of $200. This was agreed 
to in conference and the bill approved by 
both houses, but not before Representative 
Blanton had tried and failed to reduce the 
amount of the increases. 


Virgin Islands 
S. J. Res. 69, by Senator Kenyon, 
to appoint a commission to inquire into 
labor conditions on the Virgin Islands, was 
reterred to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 


Wages of Firemen 
H. R. 9625, by Representative Mapes, 
relating to salaries of members of the 
Washington Fire Department, was referred 
to the Committee on District of Columbia, 
September 30. 


Cooperative Stores 


S. 3066, by Senator Capper, provides for 
the incorporation of cooperative associations 
in the District of Columbia, one of which is 
being organized on the Rochdale system. 


Steel Strike 


S. Res. 188, by Senator Kenyon, to inves- 
tigate’ the steel strike, was adopted and 
many hearings held. President Gompers 
appeared before the committee September 
23 and several times afterward and ex- 
plained the reason for the strike. He said 
that the refusal of President E. H. Gary 
of the United States Steel Corporation to 
treat with representatives of the employes 
caused the walkout. It had been impossible 
to postpone the strike at the request of the 
President, he said, as the announcement 
had gone out and the employes would have 
quit work without authority. In such an 
event the I. W. W.’s and bolsheviks would 
have taken control of the strike and the 
dangers to the welfare of the country would 
have been enormous. It was found necessary 
therefore to have the strike take place on 
the date set in order that its control would 
not pass out of the hands of the unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. 

President M. F. Tighe, of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers, entered into a full description of 
the situation which had preceded the strike 
and showed the intolerable conditions pre- 
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vailing in the steel plants. John Fitzpat- 
rick, Chairman of the Organizing Commit- 
tee, and Mr. W. Z. Foster, Secretary, also 
appeared before the committee and the 
entire unbearable and tyrannical conditions 
pertaining were clearly set forth. Others 
also appeared in the support of the labor 
contentions in the strike. 


Meat Packing Monopoly 
Consideration of the Meat Packing 
Monopoly bill will come up after the treaty 
is acted on. A persistent propaganda against 
any legislation to curb the meat monopoly 
has been in progress for months. 


Japanese 

S. 3206, by Senator Phelan, was referred 
October 10 to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. It is aimed at the Japanese, as it 
provides that natives of islands lying 
wholly between the twenty-first and fifty- 
first parallels of latitude north and the 
119th and 157th meridians of longitude 
east of Greenwich and not possessed by the 
United States shall be excluded unless 
otherwise provided by existing treaties. 


Strikes 


S. Res. 190, by Senator Thomas, proposes 
to make strikes conspiracies in restraint of 
trade. During the meeting of the President’s 
Industrial Conference in the Pan-American 
Building, Senator Thomas and other Sena- 
tors and Representatives were unusually 
antagonistic to everything pertaining to 
the wage workers. Whether this activity 
was for the purpose of impressing the cor- 
poration men who took part in that con- 
ference or was just a coincidence has been 
freely discussed in labor circles. 


Cold Storage 


H. R. 9521, by Representative Hutchin- 
son, providing for placing labels of the 
dates on which foods are placed in cold 
storage was introduced September 25 and 
passed the House September 30. Sent to 
Senate where it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce October 2, 
and rereferred to Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, October 10. 

HENRY STERLING. 
R. S. SEXTON. 
W. C. RoBeErtTs. 








WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Carpenters and Joiners 


Frank Duffy—We have organized 58 locals of 
carpenters and joiners during the past month and 
we now aggregate a total of 2,300 locals with a 
total membership of 320,322. We have had 231 
death claims, amounting to $36,519.90. The 
state of employment in this trade is good. 


Cutting Die and Cutter Makers 


Leonard S. Rantz.—Our membership has been 
increased during the past month as a result of our 
organizing a new shop in St. Louis; also an in- 
crease in help throughout the other locals. We 
have had three deaths resulting in an expenditure 
of $300. Employment conditions are good. 


Fire Fighters 


W. A. Smith—Twelve new locals were organized 
during the past month and the total membership 
of our international association is now about 
29,000. The two-shift system is constantly gaining 
ground and employment conditions are fair. 


Lace Operatives 


Jonas Robinson—A portion of the member- 
ship of the Amalgamated. Lace Operatives have 
received a 15 per cent increase in wages, which 
became effective in June. Employment conditions 
are excellent. We have had five deaths, resulting 
in an expenditure of $1,150. 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison—Ten new locals with a 
total membership of 800 have been organized at 
the following points: Logansport, Ind.; Oakland, 
Calif.; Waterloo, Iowa; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; Beardstown, IIl.; High Point, N. C.; 
Huntington, W. Va.; Klamath Falls, Ore. State 
of employment is fair and constantly improving. 
Our local union in Seattle, Washington, obtained 
an increase, through a conference with laundry 
proprietors, of $1.50 per week for the lowest paid 
members, making the minimum wage in Seattle 
laundries $16.50 per week. An aggressive cam- 
paign is now being carried on to organize the laundry 
workers of Portland, Ore. and New York City, 
practically 500 members having been obtained in 
the latter place during the past month. 


Marine Engineers 


George A. Grubb—Membership in this asso- 
ciation now totals 15,474. Wages of Pacific Coast 
ship engineers have been increased to Atlantic 
and Gulf Coast rates. Employment conditions 
are good. 


Oil Field, Gas Well and Refinery Workers 


H. L. Hope.—Fifteen new locals with a mem- 
bership of 929 have been organized at the following 
points: Dawes, Kelley’s Creek and Clendenen, 
West Va.; Texas City, Strawn, Breckenridge, 
Goose Creek and Gainesville, Texas; Riverton and 
Rawlings, Wyo.; Median and Augusta, Kans.; 
Kiefer and Ponca City, Okla.; Baton Rouge, La. 
The membership of our international association 
now totals 17,267. There have been general 
improvements in wages, hours and working con- 
ditions. A new wage scale has been granted 
California Oil workers by the President’s Media- 
tion Commission. 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 


A. Jay Marsh.—Engravers in the Washington 
local have been granted an increase in wages by 
the government. A new wage scale is to go into 
effect in New York, effective October 15. Em- 
ployment conditions are good and constantly 
improving. 


Steel Plate Transferrers 


J. A. McCaskie.—A 5 per cent increase has been 
granted some of ihe members of this trade, and the 
state of employment is good. 


Teachers 


F. G. Stecker—With the addition of one new 
local, we now aggregate 93 and a membership of 
8,900. There has been a general improvement 
in wages, and conditions recently. 


Wire Weavers 


Chas. C. Bradley—A 20 per cent increase in 
wages has been granted this trade, effective Sep- 
tember Ist, and employment conditions generally 
are improving. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Anniston.—Arthur Golling: 

Molders have established a $6 minimum per 
eight-hour day. Patternmakers have received a 
10 cents per hour increase. Textile workers 
have reduced their hours and raised wages also. 
Employment is steady. 

Mobile-—P. Gibson DeWitt: 

State legislators have passed the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. Employment is steady. Broom 
and whisk workers have organized with a 100 
per cent membership. 
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ARIZONA 


Globe.—L. B. Doane: 

Miners have secured an increase of 50 cents 
per day. Employment is steady. A local of 
tailors has been organized. The label league is 
planning a bazaar of labeled goods. 


ARKANSAS 


Jonesboro.—C. M. Lafferty: 

Locals of carpenters and clerks and a federal 
union have been organized. Employment is 
steady and conditions good. 


CALIFORNIA 


Fresno.—S. P. Smith: 

Wages in nearly all crafts have been increased 
from $1 to $2 per day, through the efforts of the 
central labor bodies. Some voluntary increases 
of $1 per day have also been made. Employ- 
ment is steady and all existing plants have in- 
creased their forces by 25 per cent. 

* San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

Organized labor has been successful in securing 
a substantial increase in wages and shorter hours 
in several industries. Locals of piano workers, 
photographic workers, steel and wire workers of 
this city and vicinity have been organized. Cleaners 
and dyers have organized and affiliated with the 
international of laundry workers. Employment is 


quite steady. 
FLORIDA 


Jacksonville—W. A. Wallace: 

One Federal Labor Union has been organized. 
Employment conditions here are becoming better 
from time to time. 

Lake Alfred.—O. C. Robinson: 

One local union has been organized in Auburn- 
dale, Fla., with quite a large membership. 

Miami.—W. R. Robbins: 

Linemen’s Local No. 455 renewed their agree- 
ment with the Miami Light and Power Com- 
pany with an increase of $1.50 per day. Painters’ 
Local No. 806 secured an increase of $1.50 per day. 
Employment is steady. Locals of bridge tenders 
and roofers have been organized. 

Pensacola.—H. S. Kieley: 

Timekeepers and clerks and a Federal Labor 
Union have been organized. Employment is 
steady and the eight-hour day prevails. The 
use of the union label is being advocated through 
the central body. 


GEORGIA 


Macon.—Chas. L. Leonard: 

Soda water dispensers’ union and a local of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
of North America have been organized. 


IDAHO 


Idaho Falls —Wm. J. Coleman: 

Wages of carpenters have been increased to 70 
cents per hour. Employment is steady and con- 
ditions are excellent. Constant agitation is carried 
on to promote the use of union labeled commodities. 
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Twin Falls —Geo. S. McGraw: 

There has been a general increase in wages of 
$1 per day. Employment is steady. Locals of 
laundry workers and barbers have been organized. 

Wallace.—W. A. Smith: 

Carpenters have received an increase of #50 
cents per day and are now receiving $7 per 8-hour 
day. Locals of foundry employes and retail clerks 
have been organized in Kellogg. 


ILLINOIS 


Carmi.—Frank Cross: 

Hodcarriers, Building and Common Laborers’ 
Union has been organized. Employment is steady. 
All members of unions are urged to demand the 
label on all commodities. 

Chicago.—J. A. Kain: 

Tobacco handlers and drug clerks have organized. 
Active work is being carried on in all label trades 
to promote the use of union-made commodities. 

Chicago.— Edw. E. Shilling: 

Hours for suitcase and trunk and bag workers 
have been reduced from 50 to 47 and after January 
1 will again be reduced to 44 hours per week. 
Mechanics have received a $12 per week increase 
and second-class workers received $11 per week 
increase. Employment is steady. 

Chicago.—A. Wilson: 

Members of the Street Car Track Repairers’ 
and Pavers’ Union No. 16788 have received an 
increase in wages of 17 cents per hour and had the 
working day reduced to eight hours. Employ- 
ment is steady. Machinists in South Bend and 
Mishawaka have organized. 

Decatur.—D. C. Simpson: 

Employment is steady and conditions very 
good in all lines of work. One of the local fac- 
tories is increasing its forces. Local stores are 
being persuaded to handle union labeled mer- 
chandise. 

Decatur.—R. P. Tickell: 

Molders, plumbers, carpenters, hodcarriers, 
painters and printers have received increases in 
wages. Employment is steady and conditions 
very good. Three new unions have been or- 
ganized. 

East Peoria —Wm. Caldwell: 

Wages have been increased five cents per hour. 
Employment is steady. Employes of one of the 
local factories have been organized. 

Herrin.—W. H. Johnston: 

Carpenters have received an increase of 12} 
cents per hour and are working eight hours per 
day. Employment is steady. Herrin is now 100 
per cent organized. There is a demand for the 
label on all merchandise, in some instances ne- 
cessitating special orders. 

Kensington.—H. C. Diehl: 

During the past month organized labor has 
made very great progress; shops everywhere are 
organizing, securing shorter hours and standard 
union wages. Employment conditions are very 
good in all lines. Polishers’ Local No. 176 has 
been organized in North Chicago. Active work 
is being carried on for the union label. 
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The way to 
pick a good 
| plane 


You have your own ideas of what a plane 
should be and your own ways of cating qual- 
ity. Try all these out with a KEEN 

: plane. You will find it meets wi every re- 
quirement fully. And you'll find there is an 
easier and quicker way to select a good plane 
or ‘any tool. Simply look for the KEEN 
KUTTER trade-mark which always insures 
highest quality in every respect. 


KEEN KUTTER planes are correct in design 
from handle to cutter. The handle has the 
proper angle and room to avoid cramping of 
finger muscles. The adjustment of cutter and 
cap keeps shavings from choking the plane. 
A special shape frog holds the bit firmly 
against the work and prevents chattering even 
in the toughest woods. Cutters made of 
highest grade crucible steel, expertly sharp- 


ened and whetted on oil stones by hand. “The recollection of QUALITY remains 
ene aT ae er long after the PRICE is forgotten.” 
ny kind of a e you want can ad in 
“KEEN KUTTER.” Look for the KEEN —E. C. SIMMONS. 


KUTTER trade-mark at leading hardware Trade Mark Registered, 
stores, 








SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
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THE ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 
Petroleum Products 


PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH 








Lincoln.—R. E. Dickson: 

Salaries of motormen and conductors have been 
increased $20 per month; salaries of policemen 
have been increased $20 per month since April. 
Local teachers have received an increase of $200 
per year. Employment is steady. 

Pana.—Chas. H. Pierson: 

International Association of Machinists, Local 
No. 1375, International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers No. 308 
and telephone operators have been organized. 
Continued good work is being done to promote the 
use of union labels. 

Quincy.—J. J. Kearney: 

Employment is very steady in all trades and 
some local plants are working day and night forces 
A local of paper mill workers has been organized. 
The label league is actively at work. 

Urbana.—Geo. Hankins: . 

Street railway employes received an increase 
in wages of 3 cents per hour and a reduction in 
hours. Employment is steady. 


INDIANA 


Bicknell.—Thos. Kinney: 

Telephone operators have organized and have 
been placed in Linton Local No. 161. Employ- 
ment is steady. 

Evansville —A. G. Eltonhead: 

A local of the Mine Bosses and Fire Bosses 
Mutual Protective Association has been organized; 
also a local of common laborers at Rockport, 
Indiana. Employment is steady. The Label League 
is boosting the use of the union label. 

Gary.—F. H. Detrick: 

A local of painters has been organized at Val- 
paraiso, Indiana. Steel workers are 95 per cent 
organized and membership is still increasing. 
Employment is steady. 

Hammond.—J. H. Lock: 

Members of carpenter unions have secured an 
increase in wages. Employment is steady and 
nearly all plants are increasing their forces. 

Marion.—C. C. Mays: 

The poultry workers and novelty rubber workers 
of Jonesboro have organized. Employment is steady. 

Muncie.—Harvey Hickman: 

Employment is steady in all crafts and con- 
ditions are good. A number of ccopers have been 


organized at large, but there are not enough men 
to form a local. 

Petersburg.—James Pierson: 

Painters have gained an improvement in working 
conditions as a result of organizing. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady. 

Washington.—Hubert E. Newbill: 

The following locals have been organized: 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of 
America No. 644 and American Federation of 
Musicians No. 734. Employment is steady. The 
demand for labeled goods is constantly increasing 
through the efforts of the Label Committee. 


IOWA 


. Burlington.—K. E. Anderson: 

Sheet metal workers have received an increase 
in wages. A temporary agreement has been reached 
by the street car men for the eight-hour day and 
an increase in wages. Employment is steady. 
Garment workers have gained the label in their 
factory. 

Cedar Rapids.—R. G. Stewart: 

All crafts in building trades were given vol- 
untary increases ranging from 10 to 25 cents per 
hour; printing trades were given increases ranging 
from $4 to $7 per week. Employment is decidedly 
steady and there is a scarcity of labor in all trades 
and crafts as represented by the 39 unions affiliated 
with the central body. A $450,000 union con- 
tract has just been signed for the erection of a 
new concrete bridge. Locals of stationary firemen 
and oilers have been organized. 

Ft. Madison.—B. M. Sluts: 

Wages of brick masons have been increased to 
$1 per hour. Employment is steady. 

Oelwein.—C. L. Rausch: 

A local of laundry workers has been organized. 
Employment is steady. Committees have been 
appointed to work in the interest of the union 


label. 
KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—W.N. Tate: 

The following increases have become effective: 
carpenters, 12} cents per hour; painters, 17} 
cents per hour; plasterers, $1 per day; truck drivers 
$10 per week; waitresses, $3 per week. A local 
of waitresses and cooks has been organized. Em- 
ployment is steady. 
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Arkansas Ctty.—Chas. Williams: 

Carpenters have secure a 12} cents per hour 
increase in wages. Employment is steady and 
labor is about 98 per cent organized. A contract 
has been entered into with the city to employ 
union labor exclusively for the period of one year. 
About 95 per cent of the local stores handle union 
labeled goods. 

Chanute-—L,. Wilane: 

Fifteen store proprietors have signed agree- 
ment with the retail clerks’ local, opening stores 
at 8.30 A. M. and closing at 6 P. M. A local of 
oil field, gas, well and refinery workers has been 
organized; also a ladies’ auxiliary of the I. A. of 
M. Employment is steady. 


Girard.—Ed. Banks: 

Telephone operators have organized and signed 
an agreement for a minimum wage of $30 and 
maximum wage of $55 per month. The former 
scale was $26 minimum and $27 miaximum. Em- 
ployment is steady in all lines of industry except 
mining. 

Independence.—O. V. Dollison: 

Cement Workers’ Union No. 16790, Federal 
Labor Union No. 16801 and Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes, Local No. 614, have been organized. 
As a result of organization, waiters and waitresses 
in several restaurants have received increases in 
wages and are working shorter hours. Employ- 
ment is steady. The label committee is actively 
at work to promote the use of union labeled goods. 

Leavenworth—B. E. Thompson: 

Painters have secured an increase in wages, 
upon demand. About 100 employes at Ft. Leaven- 
worth have been certified for $10 per month in- 
crease. Employment is steady. 

Pratt.—J. P. Hamilton: 

Labor conditions are excellent and employ- 
ment is steady. Hotel and restaurant workers 
have organized. All stores are handling union 


labeled goods. 
LOUISIANA 


Alexandria.—M. M. Mandot: 

_ Policemen and street car men have been accorded 
increases in wages and firemen secured the two- 
platoon system. Employment is steady and there 
is a scarcity of labor in some trades. A local of 
tinners has been organized. 

Lake Charles.—T. C. Price: 

Electricians were granted an increase of $1 
per day; street carmen were granted a 4 cents per 
hour increase and recognition of the union; saw 
mills have granted increases ranging from 15 to 
25 per cent. Employment is steady and there is a 
shortage of labor at times. United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners’ Local No. 2233 (colored) 


and a Central Trade and Labor Council have been 
organized. 

New Orleans.—James Leonard: 

Wages have been increased and the eight-hour 
day secured by the majority of unions. Employ- 
ment is steady. Locals of bakers, timber workers 
and leather belt workers have been organized. 
There is quite a demand for union labeled goods. 


MAINE 


Poriland.—E. H. Sylvester: 

Factory Workers’ Local No. 2311 has been 
organized with 181 charter members. Employ- 
ment conditions are good and promising for the 
winter. A cooperative store has been started. 


MARYLAND 


Hagerstown.—F. M. Stouffer: 

Locals of bakers and boot and shoe workers 
have been organized. Employment is fairly steady. 
The demand for union labeled merchandise is 
very extensive. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Pittsfield —James J. Hamilton: 

A Berkshire County Labor Congress has been 
organized and several meetings held which have 
been attended by delegates from many towns and 
counties. Employment is steady. 

S. Framingham.—Vernon B. Vaughn: 

As a result of having organized, mail workers 
have received an increase in wages of $3 per week. 
Employment is steady and there is a demand for 
labor. Framingham Lodge No. 1 of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers and Federal No. 16923 Automobile 
Body Workers have been organized. Practically 
all labor here is organized or in process of being 
organized. 


MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids.—Chas. W. Wagner: 

Painters and decorators received a 10 cents per 
hour increase. Electrical workers, carpenters and 
joiners are now receiving 80 cents and bricklayers 
90 cents per hour. Employment is steady and 
working conditions very good. The State Com- 
pensation Law and a law providing equal pay for 
equal work have been passed. Locals of automobile 
repairmen, tannery workers, garment. workers, 
hodcarriers and building laborers have been or- 
ganized. 

Port Huron.—Edwin Gordon: 

Local paper makers, typographical employes, 
pressmen and assistants have received an increase 
in wages. Employment is steady and there is a 
demand for labor. A local of firemen has been 
organized. 
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MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis.—E. G. Hall: 

A number of organizations have received in- 
creases in wages during the past month. En- 
gineers, butchers, printers, drug clerks, millers, 
teamsters and optical workers have organized 
throughout the state. Employment is steady. 

St. Paul.—Robt. H. Earl: 

Locals of optical workers, roofers, waitresses 
and city and county employes have been organized. 
Employment conditions are very good and there 
is a scarcity of labor. 

St. Paul.—Fred Siegel: 

Molders in practically all plants have received 
an increase in wages. Employment is steady. 
City and county employes, wholesale house em- 
ployes, opticians and auto truck drivers have or- 
ganized. The label league is doing good work. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson.—I. R. Gerrard: 

General conditions are much improved as a 
result of organization and scarcity of skilled labor. 
Employment is steady. A local of painters has 
been organized. Several city ordinances have 
been passed at the suggestion of the central body. 

Laurel.—E. A. Chapman: 

Timber Workers will hold a convention in 
Meridian, Miss. Employment is steady. Work 
is being carried on to promote the use of union 
labels through the State Federation of Labor. 

Meridian.—Jos. W. Jones: 

The following unions have been organized: 
Carpenters local in Columbia, Miss.; and Meridian, 
Miss.; Retail Clerks’ Union, Central Trades Council 
and a Federal Union in Columbus, Miss. Every- 
thing possible is being done to organize the un- 
organized. Active work is also being carried on 
to promote the use of the label. Employment is 
steady. 

MISSOURI 


Kansas City.—John T. Smith: 

A number of unions have been granted a vol- 
untary increase in wages. Employment is fairly 
steady. Locals of coffee and tea salesmen, iron 
workers and shopmen have been organized. 

St. Joseph.—J. L.. Wines: 

The following increases in wages were made effect- 
ive: teamsters, $2.50 per week; also closed shop; book- 
binders, $6 per week; plasterers, $1 per hour; shoe 
workers, a 10 per cent increase. Practically all 
other organizations have increased wages also. 
Employment is steady. Motion picture machine 
operators, policemen, wholesale dry goods house 
employes, carriage and wagon workers, sheet 
metal workers and telephone operators have or- 








ganized. There is as much union labeled mer- 
chandise on sale in St. Joseph as in any city in the 
state. 


MONTANA 


Missoula.—Chas. A. English: 

The following increases have been made effective: 
Painters and decorators, 80 cents per day; stationary 
engineers, $1 per day; carpenters}and joiners, 
hodcarriers and building laborers, $lg per day. 
All building trades are working eight hours. Em- 
ployment is steady and plants are} working at 
maximum capacity. A local of news writers has 
been organized. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord.—Thomas H. Foley: 

Employment conditions have been improved 
by organizing employes. Employment is steady. 
A local of quarry workers has been organized. 

- The label committee is working hard to promote 
the use of the label. 


NEW JERSEY 


Hoboken.—Leonard Spanburgh: 

One of the local concerns has granted its em- 
ployes a $4 per week increase and the 44-hour 
week; a local tannery has granted a $2 increase 
and the 44-hour week. Hudson County Local 
No. 508 of Firemen has been organized. 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—John J. Dillon: 

Tailors received an increase of $9, $10 and $15 
per week for bushelmen, assistant foremen and 
foremen respectively. Cigar makers—members of 
Local No. 68—received an increase of $3 per 
thousand. Locals of shoe makers and shoe re- 
pairers have been organized. Employment is 
steady. 

Albany.—James M. Nolan: 

Tailors have received a weekly increase in wages 
of $9 per week. Locals of shoe repairers, stove 
mounters and stove workers have been organized. 

Corning.—E. H. Painter: 

Members of City Electrical Workers’ Local 
No. 991 have received the eight-hour day and 65 
cents per hour. Stage workers are now receiving 
$4 per show. Employment is steady and con- 
ditions good. 

Elmira.—C. B. McCallum: 

Tailors have received a 25 per cent increase; 
plumbers, $1 per day. Sheet metal workers have 
established a $6 per day minimum. Employ- 
ment is steady in the trades and all labor is in 
fair condition. A Federal Union of Salt Workers 
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has been organized in Watkins, N. Y. The labe 
league is securing results. : 

Glens Falls —John H. Pendy: 

Locals of journeymen barbers and pulp, sul- 
phite and paper mill workers have been organized, 
the latter with a membership of 200. Conditions 
of employment for organized labor far surpass 
those of unorganized labor. 

Gloversville-—Cora B. Hogan: 

The glove workers have received increases in 
wages ranging from five to thirty per cent. Em- 
ployment is steady. 

Hornell.—J. P. McElroy: 

Moulders have received recognition of the eight- 
hour day. Bakers and confectionary workers 
have organized. Employment is steady. 

New York.—Cora B. Hogan: 

Wages have been increased through organiza- 
tion in a few instances. Employment is steady. 

Poughkeepsie-—Chas. J. Zeil: 

Carpenters were accorded a 10 cents per hour 
increase in wages. Employment is steady. The 
membership in the newly organized machinists 
union is rapidly increasing. 

Syracuse—H. M. Woodward: 

Mineral drink workers received an increasse of 
$4 per day and recognition of 9-hour day. Em- 
ployment is steady in all trades. The Label 
Trades Council is actively at work. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte —John J. Dean: 

Textile workers at Charlotte, Rock Hill and 
Gastonia have received an approximate 10 per 
cent increase in wages, and a reduction of five 
hours per week. Employment is steady. A 
local of textile workers has been organized at 
Chester, S. C. A thriving labor paper has been 
started at Charlotte and has been heartily re- 
ceived and endorsed by labor throughout this 
section. 

Greensboro.—C. B. Honeycutt: 

Barbers, painters and glass workers of High 
Point, N. C.,and glass workers of Statesville, N. C. 
have organized. Employment is steady. 

Raleigh.—Ralph S. Hamilton: 

Painters, decorators and paperhangers have 
received a 12} cents per hour increase: sheet metal 
workers received a 25 cents per hour increase. 
All the aforementioned trades are working eight 
hours. Employment is steady. The following 
locals have been organized: textile workers at 
Henderson and Wake Forest, N. C.; electrical 
workers at Durham and Fayetteville, N.C. Labor 
here is now practically 100 per cent organized. 


Salisbury.—Jas. A. Wiggins: 

Approximately 3,000 textile and furniture workers 
have been successful in securing a reduction in 
hours from 57-60 to 55, with original amount of 
pay. Locals of railway employes, carpenters, 
joiners and one Federal Union of supply men have 
been organized. The label committee is actively 
at work. 

Salisbury.—J. W. Worthy: 

Local wages have been increased practically 
$1 per day and the working day reduced by two 
hours; and time and a half for overtime and double 
time for holidays has been provided for. Employ- 
ment is steady. Four locals of freight handlers 
and one of teamsters have been organized. 


OHIO 


Akron.—Peter Smith: 

Several local concerns have granted increases. 
in wages ranging from four to ten cents per hour. 
There is plenty of work in all trades. 


Alliance.—Thos. H. Nichols: 

Iron molders at one of the local plants have signed 
up. This was secured as the result of a 100 per 
cent organization. The iron and steel organizers 
have organized some 500 men here in the last 
three months. Locals of teamsters, chauffeurs 
and helpers have also been organized. The label 
committee is doing active work. 

Canton.—Bert Evey: 

The eight-hour day has been gained by 75 per 
cent of local molders. Employment conditions 
are good. The following locals have been organized: 
two of blacksmiths and helpers; two of structural 
iron workers; one each of electricians and steel 
workers. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Locals of bailiffs and court employes have or- 
ganized. Employment is steady. 

Mansfield —Emil Aderman: 

Employment is steady, especially in the building 
trades and the 8hour day is prevalent. All 
plants have increased their forces and the outlook 
is good for the coming winter. A night school of 
vocational training has been opened for the benefit 
of the workers. The label committee is actively 
at work. Locals of metal polishers have been 
organized at Mansfield and Shelby, Ohio. 

Marion.—C. A. Bolin: 

Bakers and confectionery workers have organized. 
Employment is steady. The Central Labor Union 
is buying coal by the carload and selling it to union 
men at 75 cents per ton less than local dealers. 

Spring field.—C. W. Rich: 

The past year has been a busy oue for the trade 
union movement in Springfield and vicinity. Many 
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new unions have been formed and there has been a 
splendid increase in membership of existing unions. 
The number of trade unionists has more than 
doubled and the machinists’ union is admitting 
new members at the rate of more than 100 each 
week. All railroad men in this section are now 
union men and are discussing the advisability of 
forming a local federation of railway brother- 
hoods. The recent Labor Day celebration was the 
largest ever given and was a splendid success 
financially. 

Wellsville —Frank Smurthewaite: 

Employment is steady and the growth of the 
union is marked and increasing. There is a con- 
stant demand for the union label. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bethlehem.—Howard Ellis: 

Locals of metal polishers, buffers, cigarmakers 
and loom fixers have been organized. Member- 
ship of. textile workers is constantly increasing. 
Employment conditions are fair. 

Connellsville-—J. J. Brady: 

Carpenters have secured a new schedule, mill 
work has been restumed in one of the local plants 
and a general improvement is notic2able in all 
lines of work. Employment is steady. A local 
of the International Brotherhood of Stationary 
Firemen, Oilers and Helpers has been organized. 

Johnstown.—T. J. Conboy: 

Locals of street carmen, teamsters, truck drivers, 
tailors and molders have been organized. Strong 
and vigorous agitation is being carried on to pro- 
mote the use of the union label. 

Meadville —E. J. Peters: 

An International Federation of Draftsmen’s 
Union has been organized. Employment is steady. 
Work is being constantly carried on for the union 
label. 

Punxsutawney.—Edw. B. Clack: 

Painters received an increase of 15 cents per 
hour; carpenters 10 cents per hour. Employment 
is steady in nearly all industries. A Federal Labor 
Union has been organized. Effective work has 
been carried on in the interest of the union label. 

Sunbury.—Martin E. Smith: 

A local of textile workers has been organized 
with a membership of over 1,400. Employment 
is steady. 

Wilkes- Barre.—Wm. J. Kromelbein: 

The ice drivers have affiliated themselves with 
the Teamsters’ Union and have received a sub- 
stantial increase in wages. Female employes 
in hotels and restaurants have also organized. 
Tailors have built up their organization con- 
siderably during the past month and boot and 
shoe workers’ local, which had disbanded during 


the war, has been reorganized. There is con- 
stant agitation for the use of union labeled goods. 

Wilkes- Barre-—John J. Yonhon: 

Local No. 231 of waitresses was organized. These 
employes have recently received a $4 per month 
increase in wages, shorter hours and a general 
betterment of conditions. Tobacco workers and 
others are working for the use of the union label. 


Williamsport.—S. Herman Alter: 

Carpenters have established a 75 cents per 
hour wage scale; electrical workers established a 
75 cents per hour minimum wage scale. As the 
result of organizing with a membership of prac- 
tically 100 per cent, tinners have stabilized their 
wages at 60 cents per hour. Employment is 
steady and all plants are increasing their forces. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence.—William H. McIntire: 

The following wage rates are effective: plumbers, 
90 cents per hour; steam fitters, 87} cents; building 
laborers, 55 and 60 cents; painters, 70 cents; 
electricians, 85 cents; moving picture operators, 
$38 per week. Pressmen have received a $10 
per week increase. Employment is fairly steady. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Greenville —C. H. Greene: 

The street carmen have returned to work after a 
satisfactory adjustment by the State Board of 
Arbitration. Employment is steady. Locals No. 
1322 and 1342 have been organized. There is a 
continuous demand for labeled merchandise. 

Spartanburg.—J. P. Hamil: 

Textile workers have organized in Spartansburg, 
Beaumont, Converse and Whitney. Employment 
is steady. Labor here is practically 100 per cent 
organized. 


TENNESSEE 


Knoxville —W. K. Wolfe: 
Local broommakers have organized and adopted 
the union label. Employment is steady. 


TEXAS 


Amarillo.—Ed. Tull: 

Employment is steady and conditions are good. 
Building contractors on some jobs are paying wages 
above scale. Locals of hodcarriers and building 
laborers have been organized. 

Beaumont.—I. Ross: 

Locals of painters, decorators, paperhangers, 
teamsters, blacksmiths and helpers have been 
organized. Employment is steady in some trades. 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Wages of carpenters have been increased 15 
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cents per hour. Employment is steady. There 
is a demand for the union label. 

Denison.—W. B. Crawford: 

Locals of firemen and oilers, compress and oil 
mill workers and freight handlers have been or- 
ganized at Smithville, Temple and Dallas, respec- 
tively. Employment is steady. 

El Paso.—J. L. Hauswald: 

Meat Cutters’ and Butchers’ Local No. 606 
and Packing House Employes’ Local No. 497 
have been organized. Employment is steady. 
The label committee is actively at work. 

Fort Worth.—Joseph H. M. Smith: 

Motion picture operators have received an in- 
crease of $5 per week of six days. Painters have 
also received an increase in wages. Employment 
is steady. A new union cigar factory is operating 
in this city. Work is constantly being carried on 
to promote the use of the label. A Federal Labor 
Union has been organized at Weatherford, Tex. 
Tailors have organized in Cleburne, Texas. 


Houston.—l,. M. Andler: 

The members of the typographical union have 
received an increase of $5 per week per man; the 
electrical workers have been successful in signing 
their new agreement. Employment is’ steady 
and in some industries there is a shortage of labor. 
Locals of fire fighters and undertakers and em- 
balmers have been organized. 

Orange.—J. E. Crain: 

Locals of hodcarriers and common laborers have 
been organized. Labor is now organized 90 per 
cent in this locality. Employment is steady. 

San Antonio.—C. F. Russi, Jack Horner, Perry 
P. Young: 

The following locals have been organized: boot 
and shoe workers, about 100 strong; railway clerks, 
four or five hundred strong; and affiliated with the 
central union; laundry workers, about 100 strong; 
bakers, nearly 100 per cent strong; automobile 
mechanics, pharmacists, cashiers and ushers of 
theaters union has been organized and recieved 
recognition. The following colored locals have 
also been organized: car cleaners, baggage and 
station porters, freight handlers and school teachers. 
Employment is steady. 

Temple.—R. T. Darnnell: 

Carpenters have received a 12} cents per hour 
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increase; state employes 30 per cent. Employ- 
ment is steady in all lines of work. Locals of 
butchers, firemen and telephone operators have 
been organized. The free text book law is now 
in effect here. 

Temple.—Robt. McKinley: 

Carpenters have secured an increase in wages 
of 10 cents per day. Locals of telephone operators, 
butcher workmen, city firemen, ccmpress and oil 
mill workers have been organized. Employment 
is steady. The Free Text Book Law is now in effect 
in this city. 

Waco.—B. F. Shearod: 

A small increase in wages has been accorded 
to employes in scme industries. Employment is 
steady and there are a great number of openings 
for union men. Locals of compress workers, 
hodcarriers and building laborers have been or- 


ganized. 
VERMONT 


Barre.—H. C. Ledyard: 
Quarry workers of Bakerton, W. Va. and New 
Castle, Pa., have organized. Employment is steady. 


WASHINGTON 


Centralia.—Wm. J. Merriman: 

A local of cooks and waiters has been organized. 
Employment is steady. Active work is being 
done for the union label and on Labor Day a 
prize window display was featured. 

North Yakima.—A. R. Garden: 

Carpenters have received a 70 cents per day 
increase and building laborers 50 cents per day. 
Both were granted upon request. Employment 
is steady. A local of retail clerks has been or- 
ganized. 

Tacoma.—A. L. Dickson: 

The following increases in wages were made ef- 
fective: Pacific Coast Metal Trades, 8 cents per 
hour; sheet metal workers, 12} cents per hour; 
stage employes, $2.50 per week. Employment is 
steady in the majority of trades. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Adamston.—Harry Kidd: 

Employment is steady and work is plentiful. 
Employes of a local box factory have organized; 
also policemen. Considerable progress is being 
made in promoting the use of union labelled goods. 


Clarksburg.—C. R. Connor: 

The eight-hour day and a small increas: in 
wages became effective in some of the plants in 
this vicinity. Employment is steady. Boxmakers 
and policemen at Clarksburg and cement workers 
at Manheim, W. Va., have organized. A local of 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers of Clarksburg has also been organized. 

Davis.—James H. Cox: 

There has been a general increase in wages in 
all lines of industry, due to the scarcity of labor. 
Employment conditions are good and wages of 
organized labor are about 30 per cent better than 
unorganized. Union labeled commcdities of almost 
every kind can be obtained locally. Carpenters 
at Davis, W. Va., also plumbers and retail clerks 
at Elkins have organized. 
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Wheeling.—J. M. Peters: 
Teamsters, chauffeurs and steel workers have 


secured better working conditions through or- : 


ganization. Employment conditions are generally 
“good and the outlook is encouraging. Locals of 
police, chauffeurs, teamsters, blast furnace workers 
in Wheeling have been organized: practically all 
steel mills in the Ohio valley also organized. The 
Label League is actively at work promoting the 
.use of union labeled goods. 


WISCONSIN 


Marinette —George N. Lang: 

Timber workers have been accorded a voluntary 
increase of 50 cents per day. Common laborers on 
paper mill construction have been granted a 40 
cents increase. Employment is steady. The 
Marinette fire department has organized and af- 
filiated itself with the International Association of 
Fire Fighters. 

Marshfield.—F. J. Mettelka: 

Employment is steady and wages have been 
slightly increased recently. Work is being carried 
on to promote the use of the union label. 

Rhinelander.—Herman T. Cease: 

Wages of city. employes have been increased 
25 cents per day and hours reduced to eight. 
Wages in saw mills have been increased 25 cents 
per day voluntarily by employers. As the result 
of a conference between various labor organizations 
and employers the eight-hour day and a 46 cents 
per hour minimum wage scale have been established 
in the paper mills. Due to organization activities 
common laborers, shovelers, etc., are receiving 
$5 and $5.25 per day on construction work. Em- 
ployment is steady. Local No. 847 Journeymen 
Barbers’ International Union and Federal Labor 


Union have been organized. Membership in the 
International Unions of Timber Workers in Wis- 
consin and surrounding states has increased by 
about 8,000 during the past two months. 


Rhinelander. —Walter Joslin: 

Wages have been increased 30 per cent in the 
last four months; in some instances hours have been 
reduced from 10 to 9 and from 10 to 8 hours per 
day. A local of barbers has been organized. Tim- 
ber workers have just closed their first annual con- 
vention, consisting of about 100 delegates from 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota; also Canada. 


Two Rivers.—Ulric Bourgeois: 
Women’s Federal Labor Union No. 
been organized. 


16852 has 


WYOMING 


Casper.—Roscoe H. Edmister: 

Various locals have been formed throughout 
the state, including three locals of oil field workers, 
whose membership is rapidly increasing and it is 
expected that a working agreement with the 
operators will soon be effected. Employment is 
steady. The Label League is actively at work 
to promote the use of the union label. 


Cheyenne.—Harry W. Fox: 


Laundry workers of Sheridan and Cheyenne 


have received a substantial increase in wages. 
Employment is steady. The following locals have 
been organized: oil field workers at Rawlings and 
Riverton; retail clerks at Evanston; laborers at 
Riverton; painters at Rock Springs; firemen and 
oilers at Sheridan and laborers at Cheyenne. 

Green River.—S. G. Jensen: 

A Central Labor Union has been organized. 
Employment is steady. 

Laramie.—W. G. McDonald: 

A local of laundry workers has been organized. 
Employment is steady. Everything possible is 
being done to promote the use of union labels. 


CANADA 


Montreal.—Arthur Biron: 
Mail drivers and news drivers received increases 
in wages from $3.25 to $5 per week; also shorter 





-hours. Locals of brewery workers, laundry workers 


and saddle workers have been organized. Em- 
ployment is steady. Two local tobacco companies 
are using the union label. 

Sarnia, Ont.—H. Steel: 

Bridge workers have been granted the eight- 
hour day. Employment is steady and some 
plants are increasing their forces. Sheet metal 
workers have organized. 





American Federation of Labor 
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